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EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 
lead the 


world 
in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 


FOR IGNITION 


HIGH AMPERAGE 


POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 


OPEN CIRCUIT WORK 


The Red Seal 
Dry Battery 


is more than an ignition battery—it is a 
general utility cell. The guarantee applies 
to telephune work. 


GUARANTEE BACKED BY 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Chicago New York St. Louis San Francisco 
FACTORIES: Jersey City Ravenna, O. St. Louis 














The Holding 
Power of B. & K. 


yp GUY CLAMPS is 
=Reaa@ Tremendous. 
After the cable is laid in 


the recesses, and the bolts 
utin place—" ‘slipping is 
m possible. 
Made in 1 and 2 bolt 
styles. Show your good 
judgment by using them. 


8. & K. Mfg. Co., Railroad Street, New Britain, Conn. 


Write for 
Telephone 








Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn. Copper 
Telephone Wire 
Galvanized Iron Tele- 
phone Wire. 

Siemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. !. 
CxiCAGO—f 12 W. Adams St. 
CINCINNATI—Traction Bidg. 
NEW YORK—-233 Broadway 
BOSTON— 176 Federal St. 














SECURITY CABLE CARS 


Can Save You Time 
and Money. They 
often make ithe 
otherwise difficult 
job an easy one. 


Safety First 


No. 1 has adjustable seat, 
and pipe forming the frame 
is continuous. Furnished 
with or without table. 


No. 3 is for emergency 
work and trouble shoot- 
ing. Furnished with or 
without safety strap. 





Write for Security Bulletin No. 6 
and price list. 


The F. Bissell Co. 


226-228-230 Huron Street 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 
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Write for Samples and 
Prices on I,C.C Forms 


Ours Are the Best 
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The Switchboard That Satisfied 
Both Subscribers and Managers 





















Unless the lines are absolutely down and out, sub- 
scribers can raise central on a Leich Switchboard 
because of the sensitiveness of the short trigger 
armature. The use also of a rattling spring at- 
tracts the immediate attention of the operator. 
The result—Prompt Service. 





From the maintenance standpoint, the accessibil- 
ity of the Leich drop is unsurpassed. ‘The entire 
drop can be dismantled or removed from the 
board with the use of no other tool except a screw- 
driver. Coils can be changed in a few seconds and, 
due to a fixed pole piece, no after adjustment is 
required. These drops are equipped with night 
bell springs so located that they are free from 
injury from the front of the board, but still can 
be adjusted if found necessary. 


These _ efhcient 
and accessible 
drops are used 
in Leich Standard 

~e: Magneto Boards. 


No, 1-A Drop, Rear View 
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necessary in order to yield a reasonable 


fair value of the 
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By the Way— technicalities in order to see that plain 
How do you like it—being the real justice is done. average return on a 
“boss” of your own property again? The Supreme Court of Nebraska, in property for rate-making purposes 


The final sensation of a year replete 


with sensations was experienced this 


But it 


for telephone 


week, Thursday at midnight. 
was a pleasant sensation 
cwners to have their properties again un- 
cer their own dictation after a year of 


government control. 


Most companies want the service and 


connection charges continued in effect. 


They are in favor of the principle, if 
not the amounts, and want it recognized. 

Rates have been advanced under gov- 
control and want 


ernment companies 


them continued until approved, or 


changed after investigation. 


A great deal might be said and written 
upon “what might have been’—both by 
telephone men themselves and by those 
who were, and perhaps still are, advo- 
cates of government ownership. After 
all, however, one fact stands out clearly 
—that the danger of government owner- 
ship is past, at least for many years to 
come, if telephone companies successfully 
meet the difficulties and public issues di- 
rectly following this period of govern- 


ment control and operation. 


Good Law. 
It is truly refreshing to observe a court 
that takes a common-sense view of things 


and breaks away the cobwebs of statutory 


declaring that rate-fixing commissions 
should not wait until insolvency threat- 
ens before giving public utilities relief, 
furnishes a case in point. Furthermore, 
the court holds that the buying power of 
a dollar in these days of high prices 
should be taken into consideration in de- 
termining what constitutes a fair and rea- 
sonable rate. 


The 


court by the appeal of the Omaha Street 


case came before the supreme 
Railway Co. from the refusal of the Ne- 


braska State Railway Commission to 
grant the company a temporary increase 
in its rates. The company contended that 
on account of the high cost of labor and 
materials, due to war conditions, its finan- 
cial position was imperiled and it was 
not earning enough to pay dividends. The 
commission ruled that the temporary in- 
crease was not justified unless the utility 
was in danger of bankruptcy. The com- 
pany filed an appeal. 

The court makes reference to the fact 
that the law provides that the findings 
and orders of the commission shall not be 
overturned unless they are clearly wrong, 
the commission has powers that courts 
may not lightly interfere with. At the 
same time, the commission is plainly ad- 
vised that it must not refuse a reasonable 
rate under the conditions described. 

The fundamental inquiry for the rate- 


making body to make is: “What rate is 


such 


a return as will not discourage but will 


attract capital in the utility?” 


Continuing, the court definitely states 
that the commission should not withhold 


relief until such time as the utility is in 


danger of bankruptcy. No wrong, the 
court says, can be done in granting a tem- 
porary increase which could not he cor- 
rected, when such relief will prevent in- 
solvency. Insolvency might do permanent 
injury to the utility, for which, in the 
long run, the people would suffer. 

This risk should not be taken, and in 
no case must the state—represented by 
the commission—do anything that tends 
toward confiscation of the utility’s prop- 
erty. The court considers that an emer- 
gency rate is justified by the unprecedent- 
ed situation created by the abnormal cost 


of labor and materials. 


No valid objection can be raised 
against the supreme court's reasoning. 
The rights of public utilities are being 
recognized more and more as the high 


costs of operation are analyzed and un- 
derstood, and it is well that public offi- 
cials realize that the people have a big 
stake in the question. 

Inadequate rates will injure the utili- 
ties and in turn make the public suffer. 
Reasonable rates that will enable the serv- 
ice corporations to continue to serve the 
public and maintain their financial integ- 


necessity 


rity are a 
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Service of Supply of Signal Corps 


A Story of One of the Most Vital Problems of Communication Service in 

War—How the Signal Corps Supplied Materials for Communication Not Only 

for the Signal Troops, but for the Entire American Expeditionary Forces 
By Carrol C. Bickelhaupt, Formerly Majer, Signal Corps, U.S. A. 


Between the lines of the glorious pages 
of history written by our combat troops 
on the Marne, on the Vesle, in Flanders 
and Picardy, at St. Mihiel, in the forests 
of Argonne and in the Vosges, he who 
has the vision may read a record of tre- 
mendous achievement, a record of cease- 
less and untiring effort—the record of 
Supply. 

Accomplishments of Supply. 

The accomplishments of the Service of 
Supply in France have not gone unsung. 
A number of magazine and newspaper 
articles and at least one book have been 
devoted to the chronicles of Supply; 
stories that thrill the reader with visions 
of a continuous procession of ships which 
mocked the slinking submarine, of sleepy 
French ports converted over night into 
huge, well-ordered machines which de- 
barked a vast army of men and unheard 
of quantities of material, of huge supply 
depots springing up in the fields of 
France, of a steady, uninterrupted flow of 
food, clothing, forage, munitions ana 
equipment from the factories in America 
to the outposts of civilization on the edge 
of No Man’s Land. 


These are stories of American achieve- 
ment. They tell of a nation awakened to 
a realization of its own power. They 
deal with figures and quantities that 
would stagger comprehension if they were 
not records of accomplished fact. And 
because food, clothing, munitions and 
forage are the “big four” of Supply, these 
stories are mainly concerned with the 
procurement, transportation and disburse- 
ment of these major items of the mate- 
rial of war. 


“An army travels on its stomach,” yet 
an army never moves without trailing 
along behind it the thin thread of: its 
communications—the telephone and tele- 
graph lines which bind it together into 
one organism, one command, and which 
share, with food and munitions, the dis- 
tinction of being classed as indispensable. 

The functions of the Signal Corps in 
war are too well known to necessitate 
discussion or even enumeration. But it 
is not so generally known, however, that 
the Signal Corps is charged with the sup- 
ply of the materials of communication, 
not only for the use of signal troops, but 
for the entire army. 

The equipment furnished by the Signal 
Corps is of a highly technical nature. 
Complete telephone exchanges and tele- 
graphic offices, which would serve cities 


of considerable size under normal condi- 
tions had to be available for installations 
at headquarters and important centers in 
France; highly complex yet easily port- 
able radio equipment was necessary; pole 
lines had to be constructed to carry Amer- 
ican wires across France from base ports 
to the front; the infantry, artillery and 
other combat troops had to be provided 
with signaling panels, message blanks, 
pigeons, radio and all the many other 
items of equipment for communication, 
while all arms used wire—wire which one 
saw everywhere in the zone of the ad- 
vance. festooned along roads, drapea 
through the trees, leading out across the 
shell-torn fields to the trenches, each 
strand linking chief to subordinate, unit 
to unit, the administrative channel of 
command. 

The material furnished by the Signal 
Corps ranged from telegraph poles to 
fiashlights, from goniometric or direction- 
al radio equipment to pliers, from motor 
trucks to rat-proof pigeon cages; from 
moving picture film to brassards for mo- 
tor dispatch riders. But more important 
than all else was wire. 

From the day of the first participation 
of American troops in major action, it 
was a war of movement—movement to- 
wards the Rhine—which day by day, until 
the armistice. stretched and lengthened 
the lines of communication and called for 
wire in ever-increasing amounts to keep 
pace with our swiftly-moving troops. 

When, in the last phase of the Argonne- 
Meuse struggle, American divisions pur- 
sued the fleeing Germans in motor trucks, 
wire was expended in quantities that were 
uubelievable. And yet there was wire 
there in the Argonne to expend—good, 
honest American twisted-pair wire that 
had been brought from the factories back 
home to the Signal dumps concealed over 
there in the woods and caves of the battle 
front. 

Supplies in the Dumps. 

There were other things in these dumps 
also. Batteries, 
bulbs, insulators, 
linemen’s 


accumulators, audion 
tape, field telephones, 
tools—everything an army 
might need to maintain communications 
in an advance across a country devastated 
by war—were there in adequate quanti- 
ties ready for instant use. 

And these things were there, when they 
were constantly needed in the ebb and 
flow of battle, because a few men of 
vision saw big and planned for big things, 
and because many men gave unremit- 
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tingly of their energy and toiled honestly 
and loyally at hard, grinding physical la- 
bor back at the ports and in the interior 
of France, although their labor was not 
to their liking and although their greatest 
wish was to be up there in the big show 
at the front. 
Chief of A. E. F. Signaling. 

During those first hot summer days of 
1917 when the A. E. F., then only a 
handful of officers and men, who with 
General Pershing dreamed and planned 
and committed to paper the great vision 
of America at war which was to become 
over night the colossal reality that has 
written itself for all time across the vine- 
yards and fields of triumphant France, 
there sat at a rough little desk in the 
Rue Constantin a quiet-mannered, grey- 
haired man, Lieutenant-Colonel Edgar 
Russel soon to be brigadier general and 
destined to control as chief signal officer 
the communications of the A. E. F. 

This quiet, soldierly, gentle-spoken 
man, who never was known to raise his 
voice, planned quietly and well. He saw 
the American-built-and-operated _ tele- 
phone and telegraph lines _ stretching 
across France, a constant reminder of 
home to all who followed their paths 
along the country roads, or glimpsed them 
from the passing trains. 

He saw the men of the Lost Battalion, 
besieged in the dank undergrowth of the 
Argonne, releasing their last pigeon with 
silent prayer for its safe homing flight. 
He saw the doughboys in the fox-holes 
on the Meuse telephoning back for the 
barrage that would drop its protecting 
curtain between them and the counter- 
attacking Boche. And he saw the organi- 
zation that was to make possible assured, 
continuous and immediate communica- 
tions wherever there were Americans. 

It was then that he adopted his famous 
motto which, hanging on the wall behind 
his desk, was written also in the daily 
lives of the thousands of officers and men 
who served under his direction in France 
—“There is no Place in the Signal Corps 
for the Man Who Makes Friction.” 

He meant that and made it stick, with 
the result that the Signal Corps was one 
big family—big in absolute numbers, but 
small enough, as compared with the other 
branches of the service—that men knew 
each other and learned to work together 
in the sort of teamwork that counts big 
in results. 

Russel’s men, that hand-picked outfit of 
scientists, engineers, technical men, elec- 
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trical workers and linemen, which came 
in great part from the peace-time com- 
munication services of America, knew 
their jobs, knew General Russel and knew 
that he saw and appraised their work, 
measuring ability by results and award- 
ing it accordingly. 

His terse, kindly “Good Work,” has 
caused many a khaki-clad chest to expand 
with conscious pride in a good job ap- 
preciated; his short telegrams of con- 
gratulations are cherished by not a few 
enlisted men and officers. He believed 
in organizing for the job, delegating com- 
plete authority to the man in charge— 
and he demanded and got results that 
brought praise from highest sources for 
the work accomplished by his corps. 

The early spring of 1918, before the 
divisions began to 
found the 
Signal Corps lo- 
cated in those old 
French | barracks 
of Tours that 
housed the head- 
quarters of the 
S. O. S. Here 
General Russel 
had moved his 
offices after a 
short stay with 
General Pershing 
at G. HQ. 


His organization 


numbers, 
of the 


arrive in 


central organization 


chart showed a 
personnel division, 
a supplies division, 
a telephone and 
telegraph division, 
a radio division, a 
division of re- 
‘search and inspec- 
tion, an engineer- 
ing division, a 
photographic divi- 
sion, a records 
division and a spe- 
cial 
sion 


services divi- 
which 
cluded among other activities a pigeon 
section, a meteorological section and an 
intelligence section. Each one of these 
divisions has a story of its own, but this 
is a chronicle of supply and one is not 
permitted to digress. 

The of the Signal 
Corps was headed by a young man, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Charles H. Corlett, a West 
Pointer who brought the fighting tradi- 
tions of the Academy to his work. His 
job was to procure and supply where 
needed all the thousands of items of ma- 
terial necessary 
munications. 


in- 


supplies division 


to the service of com- 
His requisition cables to 
the States started the wheels of the vast 
machinery of procurement turning. 

He received all signal material landed 
in France, directed it to depots, stored it 
in army signal parks and dumps and mar- 


Interior of Church Used for Storing Signal “rps 
Parois, 


TELEPHONY 


shalled it to the point of ultimate con- 
sumption. The statisticians in his office 
developed estimates of the amounts of 
material that would be required by the 
vast army America was pouring into 
France, and their data as to consumption, 
combat-wastage and probable amount of 
installation formed the bases of those re- 
markable requisitions to Washington 
which were such marvels of pre-vision. 
3ack in America supplies had to be 
procured. The foremost electrical engi- 
neers co-ordinated their genius and bent 
tlieir efforts to the invention and develop- 
ment of equipment instruments 


France, 


and 
which were with re- 


far-reaching and 


needed in 
sults that were which 
gave the Allies numbers of new devices 


far ahead of any German method had 
produced. 
Factories were remodeled. Quantity 
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chor or sidled gently into its berth along 
the piers, his men were among the first 
on board, securing abstracts of the ship’s 
manifest and the inevitable envelope from 
the consigning signal officer at the post 
of embarkation in the States, which en- 
closed a the contents, 
markings and shape of every package on 
board destined for the Signal Corps in 
France. 


list giving size, 


This information was rushed ashore 
to the base signal office where it was 
tabulated and consolidated into a tele- 


graphic report to the Director of Signal 


Corps Supplies at Tours. Meantime 
checking lists were prepared and fur- 
nished to Signal Corps checkers who 


checked each package as it came ashore, 
segregated it from the heterogeneous mass 
of freight being dumped on the docks, 
and watched over it until it was safely 


loaded in freight 














production was established, and signal 
material was poured upon the docks in 
quantities that taxed the tonnage allot- 
ments of the Signal Corps even in the 
days of priority for communications ma- 
terial. These much needed supplies were 
floated promptly and arrived at the base 
ports of the A. E. F. to be caught up 
immediately by the that trans- 
ported, stored and disbursed them, and 
accounted at all times for each foot of 
wire, every screw, every tool, every piece 
of delicate apparatus. 


system 


At each base port, a base signal officer, 
attached to the staff of the base com- 
mander, yet reporting directly through 
staff channels to the chief signal officer 
of the A. E. F., made careful watch over 
each shipment of signal material entering 
France. As ship after ship dropped an- 


Suprlies at Army Signal 
France, Showing the Effect of German Shell Fire. 


cars and on its 
way to the depots 
in the interior of 
France. 
Shipments from 
base ports to de- 
pots were directed 
from Tours. The 
telegraphic reports 
of arriving sup- 
plies were studied 
by the Director of 
Supplies 
checked against 
the stock cards of 


and 


the various depots, 
which showed the 








daily status of 
each item of ma- 
terial in each 
depot. With the 
condition of 
stocks in each 
depot in mind, 
shipping instruc- 
tions were issued 


Park C, by telegraph to 
the base ports. 
This centralization of control insured 
a balancing of stocks between depots, and 
made for maximum flexibility of storage 
and supply. Centralized the 
dominant feature of the supply organiza- 
tion developed by the Signal Corps. It 
made it 


control is 


possible to rush much-needed 
equipment direct from ship to construc- 
tion gangs engaged in building pole lines 
or installing telephone and 
even to dispatch material directly to the 
front if necessary. It permitted the Di- 
rector of Supplies to watch the flow of 


supplies at all times, even during transit. 


exchanges, 


After supplies had been unloaded from 
the ships and trans-shipped by rail to 
destination, the base signal officer notified 
both Tours and consignee that shipment 
had been made, indicating the kinds and 
amounts of material shipped, the railroad 
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car numbers, and the number of ordre 
de transport or “O.D.T.”, as bills of lad- 
ing are familiarly called in France. Thus 
the consignee depot knew what to expect, 
and Tours knew what was in transit and 
could, in emergency, divert the shipment 
to some other destination. At the depots, 
daily lists showing car numbers of ex- 
pected shipments were furnished depot 
yard masters and a constant watch was 
kept of all incoming freight trains, in 
order that the arriving cars might be 
marked immediately for spotting on Sig- 
nal Corps unloading tracks. 


The Supply Depots. 

The depots, which were divided into 
base depots, intermediate depots and ad- 
vance depots, reminded one of huge 
wholesale or jobbing establishments. The 
supplies and equipment which would de- 
teriorate if exposed to the weather were 
housed in huge steel or wooden ware- 
houses of the standard A. E. F. type, usu- 
ally 400 feet long by 50 feet wide. Poles, 
cable, wire, cross arms and other mate- 
rial destined for ultimate use in outside 
construction were stored in orderly bays, 
or rows in the open. 

Railroad tracks, paralleled each ware- 
house to permit direct loading and un- 
loading from cars to house. The open 
storage yards were grouped on either side 
of tracks designed for the movement of 
heavy materials by cranes. 

Each depot had its own 
* for the repair of telephones, switchboards, 
radio and other apparatus, and for the 
recovery of salvage. Battery charging 
plants were also provided in order that 
charged accumulators might be kept on 
hand ready for instant use. A laboratory 
for use of the technical inspectors, who 
tested each bit of apparatus before it was 
sent forward was made a part of each 
depot. 

And the depots plants as a whole were 
so planned and laid out that material ar- 
riving and unloaded, moved to its storage 
space, and, on its way out, to the ship- 
ping bays and to railroad cars, in a con- 
tinuous stream that flowed always in the 
same general direction without turning 
back on itself. 


The Open Storage Yards. 

In the open storage yards, supplies 
were stored between two tracks and, ar- 
riving on one, were loaded out for ship- 
ment on the other. Supplies arriving at 
the warehouses were loaded in through 
receiving bays located at certain doors, 
and in due course moved out as ship- 
ments from shipping bays at other doors. 
Waste effort was not tolerated. Roller 
conveyors and  pneumatic-tired hand 
trucks facilitated the movement of sup- 
plies from receipt to shipment. Each de- 
pot was a tribute to American method 
and efficiency. 

To properly control and administer 
these depots was in itself no mean task. 


machine shop 
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A highly complex accounting and statis- 
tical system had to be extended and de- 
veloped from peace-time methods to in- 
sure a warehousing efficiency that would 
measure up to the demands made upon 
depot organizations. Each item of mate- 
rial arriving was checked twice before 
the “take-up” voucher which formally 
placed it in stock was written. 

These take-up vouchers, or certificates 
that certain supplies had been received 
and taken into stock, were posted to the 
depot stock ledger cards, the property 
account and the daily report to Tours 
of supply movements, after being first 
edited for nomenclature. And there you 
have the bug-bear of warehousing—no- 
menclature. 

A depot might have been the last word 
in up-to-the-minute efficiency—it might 
have been a storage plant de luxe—but if 
it handled many different items and did 
not have a standardized nomenclature, it 
was bound to be in trouble. 

Incoming material had to be recognized 
and posted to the records and reports 
under a name which completely identified 
each item. “Projectors, 14 cm., complete 
with batteries, each,” as the signaling 
lamps used for night signaling were called, 
could not be received as “signal lamps” or 
“flashlights,” for the daily stock move- 
ment report to Tours was the basis of a 
running inventory kept in the office of the 
Director of Supplies. And while the 
depot might know that there were plenty 
of “signal lamps” on hand, the record in 
Tours might show no _ projectors—and 
Tours would assume there was no stock 
on hand available for shipment. 


“Nomenclature” the Watchword. 

Nomenclature was the watch-word of 
the depot property officer for he was ac- 
countable and responsible for all prop- 
erty passing through his depot. If he 
received an item by one name and shipped 
it by another, his accounts would show 
property on hand which, in fact though 
not in name, had been shipped, and which 
an inspector, failing to find covering re- 
ceipts, might ask him to produce or pay 
for. Thus in each of the larger depots 
an official recognizer was trained, whose 
duty it was to pass on all questions of 
nomenclature. 

This nomenclature scout was held re- 
sponsible that all stock was correctly 
named and recorded; and when one con- 
siders that there were several thousand 
different items carried in stock which had 
to be addressed officially by such names 
as “Wire, outside distributing, No. 17, 
B. & S., twisted-pair (45 mils), feet,” 
and “Carts, wire, two-horse, type M; 
Parts, tongues, each”’—one has some 
slight inkling of what was going on in 
his mind as he dashed around the depot 
in response to the constant calls for his 
professional services. 

The three major functions of a depot 





are: Receiving, storing, and shipping. 
Each is a science in itself. 
It has been indicated that without 


proper receiving it is impossible to know 
at any time just what supplies are held 
in stock. It is equally important that 
definite storage plans be followed. The 
proper amount and kind of space must 
be assigned to each type of supplies. 
Fast-moving items must be easily acces- 
sible, while slow-moving stocks may be 
stored in more remote locations. Heavy 
or bulky supplies should be stored at 
track levels, while small light articles can 
readily be kept on second floors or gal- 
leries. Like items must be kept together; 
stock keepers must know exactly where 
each item can be found. 


Attention to Storage. 
Attention was continually devoted in 


signal depots to this matter of storage. 


The depots were divided into depart- 
ments, some of which were large enough 
to occupy entire buildings. All supplies 
were classified and stored in their proper 
departments. Supplies which moved 
simultaneously were stored together. 
Flashlights and flashlight batteries found 
themselves side by side; poles and cross 
arms were stored in adjacent piles. Every- 
thing possible was done to minimize effort 
and expedite shipment, for depots were 
rated by their ability to ship—and ship 
accurately and fast. 

Shipments from base and intermediate 
depots were directed from Tours, while 
the regulating officers directed shipments 
from advance depots which directly sup- 
plied the combat troops. In general, how- 
ever, the system was the same. 

Shipments ordered from Tours came to. 
the depot by courier in the form of mani- 
fests, or orders to ship. Shipping orders 
approved by the regulating officers came 
as requisitions, and were edited—for no- 
menclature—and manifested at the depot. 
Manifests after being edited, were ab- 
stracted and forwarded to each depart- 
ment indicating just what it was to pre« 
pare for shipment and directing where 
cars would be spotted and where the 
entire shipments would be assembled. 


An order for telephones and wire would 
be filled in part by the telephone and 
telegraph, or T. & T., department, and 
in part by the wire yard. If the order 
called for more telephones than wire, 
the car would be spotted at the proper 
door of the T..& T. warehouse and the 
wire would be brought to the T. & T. 
shipping bay, or the car re-spotted at the 
wire yard after it had received the tele- 
phones called for. The copy of the mani- 
fest which went to the depot yard worker 
was a request on him for cars to be 
spotted. It also gave him the necessary 
information for preparing car stickers 
‘and marking the cars. 

Upon his report to the shipping depart- 
ment that a given manifest had been 
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completed—that the assembled shipment 
was in sealed and properly-marked cars 
ready to be “pulled” to the departure 
yards where outgoing freight trains were 
made up—the master copy of the manifest 
was filled in, initialled and returned to 
the general depot office for record. Here 
the invoices were prepared, posted as 
“drop” vouchers to stock cards, property 
account and daily report to the Director 
of Supplies, and mailed to consignee. 

Less than .carload shipments were de- 
livered by motor truck to the railroad 
transportation officer, or R. T. O., for 
consolidation into carload lots. Motor 
train shipments were made directly from 
the depots. Soldiers were instructed, 
provided with transportation papers, ra- 
tioned and assigned as convoys to ship- 
ments which were of an important value, 
and many, many orders were handled 
daily, each one of which required a com- 
plete co-ordination of widely diverse 
activities. 

A Big Day at a Depot. 

A big day at’a depot was bedlam to 
the uninitiated. The apparently aimless 
pushing of railway-cars from track to 
track, the feverish activity of the labor 
details which did the manual work of 
Icading and unloading supplies, the ten- 
sion in the air which came from the de- 
sire of all to clean the day’s slate before 
dark, the band playing in the pole yard 
to hearten the men at their grinding 
tasks—all gave the impression of chaos. 
And yet when night came and the receiv- 
ing department reported all incoming cars 
unloaded and released, the shipping de- 


partment sent in its last completed ticket . 


and the invoice clerks drew the covers 
over their typewriters after the last ship- 
ments had been invoiced, one saw the 
system underneath it all. It marched. ° 

So much for the S. O. S. All honor 
to those men of supply who worked and 
sweated and toiled day after day, finish- 
ing their tasks at night only to find in 
the morning that even more would be 
required of them. The blood-stirring ap- 
peal of the big guns, the glow of combat, 
was not for them; theirs simply the 
unsung knowledge that they did their 
part and helped to put it over. 

The staff plans of our army in France 
contemplated the preserving of a 45 days’ 
supply at base depots, a 30 days’ supply 
at intermediate depots, and supplies for 
15 days at the advance depots. Up ahead 
of the advance depots, army supply 
parks accumulated and maintained the re- 
serves required by the combat armies. 

The amounts of material kept in these 
parks varied from day to day. Just prior 
to an attack their stocks were large. Dur- 
ing quiet periods they maintained their 
supply at the level of minimum require- 
ments. Here there was no red tape. Any 
approved requisition was honored, and 
anything in stock was issued on memo- 
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randum receipts. “Service to the fighting 
men” was their slogan, their creed. They 
were open for business 24 hours each 
day and “carried on” always, regardless 
of droning Gotha night riders overhead, 
for which they were often fair targets. 

Army Signal Park A, at “Podunk,” as 
the American telephone code designated 
the fortified town of Toul which has so 
many memories for America in France, 
was located in a French barracks. It saw 
its greatest days just prior to and during 
the reduction of the St. Mihiel salient, 
when with its little sister, Army Signal 
Park C, up on the west side of the salient 
at Souilly, it supplied the great First 
Army. 

It had its charging plant for renewing 
the life of the thousands of storage bat- 
teries required by the radio and earth 
telegraphy stations, its portable machine 
shop mounted on a trailer, and its de- 
livery service truck, which with its bins 
and drawers filled with the small neces- 
sities of communication, made a daily 
delivery run to each division in the line. 

After the boche had been driven from 
St. Mihiel, Park A waived its prestige 
as the largest signal park and poured a 
large part of its stocks over the roads in 
motor trains to Souilly, where the First 
Army was concentrating for the final ef- 
fort which, begun on September 26, 
cleared the Argonne and established the 
victorious army on the east bank of the 
Meuse. Here in a little group of portable 
huts Park C remained until it found itself 
too far behind the rapidly advancing 
troops and moved to Parois, a deserted 
and ruined town on the edge of the 
Argonne. 


The Park at Paris. 

Park C at Parois was an achievement. 
It occupied the entire village even to the 
church which by some freak of war still 
had a roof that was reasonably water- 
tight. The remainder of the village was 
not so well off. Roofs torn by shell fire 
had to be covered with tarpaulins or 
thatched, windows had to be boarded up, 
shell holes had to be filled up in the 
streets, the whole town had to be sal- 
vaged, and it was salvaged. 

As you walked through the streets, you 
saw freshly-painted signs which told you 
that the radio department now occupied 
what was left of this building. Around 
the corner you found a kitchen and din- 
ing room for the park personnel, ill-con- 
cealed by the gaping walls of a once 
quaint old house; across the street the 
Park offices, here the C. O.’s quarters; 
there the telephone section; 
pality of supply, with its own police, 
street cleaners, telephones and electric 
light, and which you entered over a ram- 
shackle bridge still bearing grimly the 
French sign of warning: “This bridge 
is mined.” 

While these signal parks were close to 


a munici- 
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the front in normal times, the congestion 
on the roads during an advance often 
threatened their usefulness. It was wis- 
dom, then, that dictated the establishment 
of their corollaries—the signal dumps. 
Just prior to the day of an advance, each 
park dispatched large quantities of wire, 
batteries, telephones and other actively 
needed equipment, forward to previously 
reconnoitered and well-hidden spots in 
woods, or dugouts, just back of the line 
of jump-off. 

These under shell fire 


dumps, often 


.and drenched with gas, served during the 


period of road congestion and were fre- 
quently the only source of supply avail- 
Lieuten- 
ant Jones—and his name really is Jones 


able to the hurrying divisions. 





who commanded a dump in a system of 
dugouts on the reverse side of a hill at 
Varennes days of the 
Argonne push had, on several occasions, 


during the first 


to wear a gas mask while issuing sup- 
plies. These dumps were located one to 


each corps sector, while each division 


had its own small portable supply which 
it carried with it for use in emergency— 
the last outpost of a system of supply 
extended 


beginning in America, 


across the sea, through 


which, 
France and to 
the very heels of the Hun. 

This small 
perhaps as compared with the gigantic 
systems of the quartermaster corps which 
fed, clothed, and equipped the army, of 
the ordnance department which furnished 
the arms and munitions, and of certain 
other = staff which were called 
upon to accomplish enormous tasks, yet 
it was an important link in the chain of 
supply, and one which in common with 
the other links was forged and welded 
with the white heat of determined effort. 


is the story of a system, 


corps 


Its work was not spectacular. You 
saw it only as your duties touched its 
activities, and yet it was a big system 
which operated seven depots and three 
army parks with a covered storage space 
of 350,000 square feet and their associ- 
ated open-storage yards whose capacity 
was never even remotely tried, although 
at times as much as 1,500,000 square feet 
of open storage was utilized. 

This system handled over 100,000 tons 
of supplies, 62,000 of which came from 
home, 37,000 from France, and 1,000 from 
England. It purchased $13,500,000 worth 
of equipment, construction material and 
supplies locally in France. It equipped 
every American France, in 
some cases as many as four or five times 
in replacing equipment lost, destroyed or 
consumed in action. 


division in 


Although essentially a combat branch 
of the army, with three fourths of its 
personnel serving at the front in combat 
units, the Signal Corps did big business 
in supply and measured up always to the 
standards of big business that are so 
essentially American. 
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Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VII, Telephone Engineering Economics,’’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Instalment. 

112. With the aid of Fig. 42, trace 
the course of a pair of telephone wires 
from the entrance of a building to the 
subscriber’s terminal. 

113. When is it necessary to provide 
for concealment of cable terminals? How 
is concealment accomplished in the case 
illustrated in Fig. 42? 

114. How are cable terminal facilities 
provided in new buildings? What are the 
features of such facilities? 

115. How does the engineering design 
of a house-cable system for hotels and 
apartment houses differ from the cable 
lay-out for an office building? What 
method of distribution is desirable? 
Where are the riser cables usually lo- 
cated? 

116. Illustrate the conduit distribution 
method. What kind of an outlet should 
be provided at the subscriber’s location? 
Describe it. Where may the subscriber’s 
set be placed? 


CHAPTER IV. House Cable Sys- 
tems (Continued). 


117. Building telephone conduit sys- 
tem and the architect—There is one in- 
teresting problem that confronts the 
plant engineer in connection with house- 
cable work, especially in apartments and 
hotels, that is well worth consideration. 
Of course, all conduits, terminal boxes 
of the flush type, and outlet boxes—for 
use behind the subscriber’s instrument— 
must be provided by the architect and 
placed by the contractor at the owner’s 
expense. It is a curious fact that while 
many owners and architects are perfect- 
ly willing to make provision for electric 
light conduits, they are inclined to balk 
at a conduit system for the telephone in- 
terests. 

In the larger towns and cities so much 
work of this kind has been done that 
most builders and architects have come 
to see the advantage of adequately con- 
cealing telephone wires and cables and 
are perfectly willing to make proper con- 
duit provision therefor. 

118. Arguments in favor of installa- 
tion of telephone conduit system—lIf the 
reader should be unfortunate enough to 
encounter an obdurate architect in con- 
nection with an important house-cable 
problem, it is suggested that he adopt the 
following persuasive method, which has 


been found peculiarly effective in the 
writer’s Own past experience: 

Carefully explain the necessity for the 
general scope of a conduit and terminal 
box system adequate to provide for the 
needs of the building in question. If the 
owner or architect still maintains that 
the cost of such a conduit system is pro- 
hibitive, and in his opinion needless, ex- 
plain to him just what it would mean to 
place the wires and cables without the 
use of the conduit system. 

Tell him why it is impossible to place 
wires and cables between building walls 
and partitions while the building is in 
process of construction. 

The reason for this latter will be ob- 
vious to the reader. Wires and cables 
placed while the lathers and plasterers 
are still on the job are susceptible to in- 
jury at the hands of the workmen, and 
after the building has been completed, 
such injury cannot be made good with- 
out defacing the walls to an appreciable 
extent, due to the fact that the wires are 
buried in the walls. 

Explain further that the placing of 
telephone wires and cables after the 
building is completed will involve an ap- 
preciable expenditure on the part of the 
owner in repairing the damage done by 
the telephone workmen in “fishing” 
wires ard cables under completed floors 
and between, or upon, the surface of 
completed walls. 

If the owner still remains obdurate 
after such a careful explanation of the 
problems involved, tell him that if he 
will accept the responsibility for the 
damage done, you—as the telephone com- 
pany’s representative—are willing to pro- 
ceed with the work and do the best you 
can with the limited facilities at your dis- 
posal. In a case of this kind it is well 
to carry out the threat. 

Pick out a small section of the build- 
ing where the plastering has been en- 
tirely.completed and instruct your fore- 
man to install the wires using every pos- 
sible precaution to prevent damage to 
the building. After your foreman has 
completed a small, but representative, 
section of the building ask both the 
owner and the architect to inspect it. 

As a rule after they have been brought 
face to face with the actual problems in- 
volved in wiring a building without prop- 
er conduit facilities, they will gladly re- 
sort to the more approved plan even if 
it does cost a little more. 
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119. Wiring of small apartment build- 
ings—In many cities a certain type of 
apartment house prevails that requires a 
special scheme of wiring. In these build- 
ings, as'a rule, the floor area is relatively 
great as compared to the number of 
floors. In other words, a building four 
or five stores high may cover a good 
deal of ground, and, therefore, contain a 
sufficient number of apartments to war- 
rant the installation of a house cable 
system. 

Most apartment buildings of this type 
have the same room arrangement on 
each floor. In such cases it is safe to as- 
sume that telephone locations will be 
identical for each tier of apartments. The 
wire-riser for any tier—if the building is 
five stories or less in height—will not ex- 
ceed five pairs at the base of the riser 
and will diminish to one pair at the up- 
per floor. 

120. The vertical riser in small apart- 
ment buildings—The distance between 
floors in modern apartments rarely ex- 
ceeds 12 or 14 feet so that the amount 
of wire involved in any given verticai 
riser cannot be great. As a matter of 
fact, it has been proven that the total 
amount of wire required for a vertical 
wire-riser distribution system—for a 
building of the type under discussion— 
is less than the amount of wire required 
to wire the building horizontally from a 
centrally-located house cable. 

A vertical conduit riser of sufficient 
size to enclose the required number of 
wires—usually l-inch or 1%-inch con- 
duit—may be extended through each tier 
of apartments. The conduit run should 
be broken at each floor and an electric 
light hand box provided at the junction 
points to afford terminal facilities. It 
is best to so place the conduit that the 
hand boxes will not be conspicuous. A 
riser conduit extended through a tier of 
bathrooms will often serve the purpose 
excellently. 

In the basement of the apartment 
house, the cable affording connection 
with the central office may be extended 
and branched to provide cable terminals 
at points near the lower extremities of 
the vertical wire runs. The provision of 
cable in the basement obviates the neces- 
sity of heavy and costly horizontal wire 
runs. 

121. Telephone wiring and floor plan — 
A typical floor plan of a small apartment 
building is shown in Fig. 46. The ver- 
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tical wire risers are indicated by the full 
black circles and the short, horizontal 
wire extensions to the proposed tele- 
phone locations, by the full black lines. 
The dotted black lines and open circles 
indicate the cable and terminal locations, 
respectively, in the basement of the build- 
ing. It will be noted in Fig. 46 that most 
of the vertical wire risers 
apartments on each floor. 

122. House cable systems in, old build- 
ings —The installation of a house-cable 
system in an old building is by no means 
a simple problem. In the case of office 
buildings, the installation of a house-ca- 
ble system is usually brought about by 
faulty wire conditions. 

A district inspector of maintenance 
may find that the wiring conditions in a 
certain building are exceedingly bad. 
Doubtless he will report the fact to his 
superior who, in turn, will submit a rec- 
ommendation to the engineering depart- 
ment requesting that the building be sur- 
veyed for a house-cable system—at least 
this routine, or a similar one, would be 
followed in the case of the larger com- 
panies. In the case of a small company, 
the manager, or superintendent, will 
probably discover the condition and find 
the remedy himself. 

It may be well to remind the reader 
that one of the principal functions of 
this series is to aid the executives of the 
smaller Independent companies to the 


serve two 
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bined under one head, in a smaller com- 
pany, the routine can be readily modified 
to meet the exigencies 
question. 

123. Difficulties in wiring old office 
buildings—The installation of a house 
cable in an old office building is usually 
complicated by the fact that the work 
must be done while the building is full of 
tenants without disturbing the tenants or 
defacing: the building. 

The first task confronting the plant 
engineer is that of procuring a complete 
set of floor plans of the building in ques- 
tion—not a simple task if the building 
happens to be very old. If plans are not 
available, it will be necessary for the 
plant engineer to make rather complete 
sketches depicting the floor lay-out of 
the building, showing the location of offi- 
ces, corridors and shafts that 
available for riser cable purposes. If a 
number of floors have identically the 
same lay-out, a “typical” plan may be 
made to cover them all. 

Armed with a complete set of plans, 
the engineer will make a careful survey 
of the building, noting present and possi- 
ble future telephone locations; prospec- 
tive terminal locations; and the relative 
position of shafts, closets and toilets that 
may be available for riser-cable facili- 
ties. Every effort should be made to lo- 
cate terminals where they 
conspicuous, readily 
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will be in- 
accessible and, at 
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cable is not available. The objection to 
the use of passenger elevator shafts is 
that it is usually necessary to interrupt 
passenger service to install the cable and 
to do subsequent maintenance work upon 
it. Freight elevator shafts are prefer- 















































Fig. 46. Typical Floor Plan of Small Apartment Building. 


best possible solution of their own engi- 
neering problems. It is believed that 
his may best be accomplished by ad- 
iering rather strictly to the departmental 
organization usually observed by the 
larger companies. Where the functions 
of two or more departments are com- 
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the same time, central to the telephone 
distribution they are intended to serve. 
124. Riser-cable installation in old 
buildings—Riser cables should be placed 
in readily accessible shafts, if possible. 
Passenger elevator shafts may be used 
if other suitable housing for the riser 
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able, due to the fact that freight eleva- 
tors are not used as frequently and sus- 
pension of service for a few hours at a 
time is not, as a rule, a serious matter. 

If neither freight nor passenger eleva- 
tor shafts are available, the plant engi- 
neer should search for a centrally-locat- 
ed line of closets or toilets. Where the 
floor plans are similar, janitors’ closets, 
or toilets, will usually be found in ver- 


tical tiers, one above the other. Such 
closet tiers answer very well for riser 
purposes, and frequently they may be 


utilized for terminal sites. 

If neither shaft nor closet facilities are 
available for riser purposes, it is some- 
times possible to 
house-cable 


effect a satisfactory 
distribution by placing the 
cable on a rear, or side, building wall 
and extending branches into the corri- 
dors on each floor via the window case- 
ments. This plan, however, should only 
be adopted as a last resort as it has many 
obvious disadvantages. 

125. Placing of lateral cables in old 
buildings.—Cables placed laterally in an 
old office building, between riser cables 
and terminals, should be “fished” under 
the floors if the of the 
beams—and other construction 
of the building—will permit. If this is 
not feasible, the lateral cables—if of 
small size, should be placed along the 
upper edge of the baseboard, or along 
the picture moulding, and painted the 
same color as the woodwork. 

Another, and by far the best, method 
of. placing lateral building cables is to 
lay them in the trough of a telephone 
wire moulding, Fig. 41. In many cases, 
however, this latter method is not feasi- 
ble due to the fact that the owners are 
unwilling to supply and install the neces- 
sary moulding. 

(To be continued.) 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Srantey R. Epwarps. 
TELEPHONY’s readers have been asking 
why Well Clay’s articles have been miss- 
ing from recent issues. Well, here’s the 
reason given in Mr. Clay’s own original 
style: 





“I am not sick—far from it. I have 
been having a vacation—such a fine one 
—taking care of 400 square miles of 
country telephone service all alone, be- 
sides attending to office work and city 
routine. On top of that, I had to snatch 
time in between to post up my books as 
this school district and 
make a report for the annual meeting. 
Rather strenuous work, especially when 
one gets a wind storm right in the middle 
of things, which tears up the lines some. 

“One of my men was sick with pneu- 
monia, and is just getting better, and 
the other one had to get a leave of 
absence at the same time as it happened. 
But I am happy to say that I pulled 
through and the slate is clean this morn- 
ing for the first time in two weeks. The 
man who was sick is back at the office 
but is not going very strong yet and the 
other man is expected to report Monday. 

“That is the reason why I gave the 
readers of TELEPHONY a rest, which I 
am sure they have appreciated. 

“It’s a great life—if you can stand it— 
chock-full of interesting experiences ev- 
ery day, and sometimes aches at night. 
Will try to do something next week for 
your issue of the week after.” 


treasurer of 





While Mr. Clay’s reasons for not pro- 
ducing his weekly budget are sound— 
we'll admit that—we’re not sure about the 
appreciation of the “rest” afforded 
TELEPHONY’S readers—they value his 
articles too highly to want a rest from 
them. 

Anyway, such a vacation as has ap- 
parently been enjoyed by him is not 
coveted by many of TELEPHONY’s readers 
but we are sure they will pardon his 
missing on the past few cylinders of 
TELEPHONY. 


Newspaper men in the Texas territory 
where the companies operate, of which 
C. A. Shock, of Sherman, Texas, is gen- 
eral manager, have a high opinion of him, 
and of his ability—even if they do not 
agree with him. 

The first of July the rates in both 
Sherman and Denison were increased 
from $2 and $4 a month to $2.25 and 
$4.50. 

The. Sherman paper did not oppose the 
increase but the Denison paper did—and 
both ran editorials relative to it. The 
Sherman Courier took the Denison Daily 


Herald to task for its position as to the 
increase, its editorial opening with these 
words: 

“Come now, let’s be reasonable. We 
don’t know what kind of a franchise 
you had with Mr. Shock, but even at that 
you won't begrudge him making a living. 
Telephone rates will be raised in Sher- 
man, as in Denison, on July 1, but we 
don’t think the increase is anything to 
tear our hair about. 

“The price for residence telephones 
will be advanced from $2 to $2.25, and 
for business telephones from $4 to $4.50. 
That’s one-eighth—12% per cent. 
That’s not bad at all, compared with the 
way everything else that you need to 
run either a business or a home 
jumped within the last two years. 
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conditions entirely unforeseen at the time 
the franchise was given. After arguing 
along that line it closes the editorial 
with this compliment to Mr. Shock: 

“But we like Mr. Shock. He is a 
most estimable gentleman, a_ splendid 
citizen and about the smoothest talker 
in Sherman—we believe. We have no 
doubt but what he can come over to 
Denison and in a short time put across 
any sort of a scheme in which he may 
have an interest. All of which shows we 
believe in him and trust him. That’s 
all!” 


All of this shows that Mr. Shock has 
given some time and thought, aided by 
natural qualifications, to the matter of 
public relations. The Denison Herald, 
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Telephone Float 
increase which the telephone company 
is making in its rates is nothing like in 
proportion to the increase which they 
are forced to pay for copper wire, switch- 
boards, instruments and other things that 
are required to run a telephone system. 

“Let’s be fair with Mr. Shock! If 
you want to raise sand about anything, 
get in behind the shoe merchants and 
haberdashers. In spite of the declining 
leather and wool markets, the prices on 
men’s clothing are mounting higher and 
higher. Unless some relief is provided, 
there won’t be anything for editors to 
do next year but wear overalls and go 
barefooted.” 





The Denison Herald based its objec- 
tions to the increase that the company’s 
franchise specified certain rates and that 
they should be adhered to regardless of 

eta 


in Home-Coming Celeoration at Sidncy, Ohio, for Returned Soldiers. 


while trying to put up a fight against the 
increase, admits that it had no hope of 
Some tribute to you, “C. A.” 
Evidently the Denison editor holds you 
in high regard. 

It might be mentioned that the in- 
creased rates became effective in both 
Texas cities with little or no complaint 
on the part of the public. 


success. 


On July Fourth, there was a big home- 
coming celebration for the returned sol- 
diers put on at Sidney, Ohio. 

One of the features of the celebratio: 
Was a pageant—and there is where the 
Sidney Telephone Co. got busy. The 
accompanying illustration shows a float 
which the company had in the parade. O 
it Uncle Sam 


was represented talking 
from Washington, D. C., to an arms 
officer in San Francisco, by way ot 
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Sidney. That's one of the ways of taking 
part in a community’s life which Presi- 
dent Blomeyer, of the Texas Telephone 
Co. advocated so cleverly in his article 
in last week's issue. 


W. M. Brown, general auditor of the 
Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Louisville, Ky., read the article, 
“Public Relations and the Manager” in 
last week’s issue of TELEPHONy—then he 
called for his stenographer and dictated 
this: 

“Efficiency No. A-723.” 
“District and Exchange Managers: 

“In TeLeEPHONY issued July 26, 1919, 
there is an article written by E. C. Blo- 
meyer, president of the Texas Telephone 
Co., on ‘Public Relations and the Mana- 
gers, Every manager and employe in 
our system should read this article very 
carefully, and I will ask that our dis- 
trict managers see to it that the employes, 
especially, get a chance to read it, as well 
as the managers. 

It would be impossible for me to say 
what part of the article is best, because 
it’s all good. It applies to our plants and 
our managers just as much as it does to 
those of the Texas Telephone Co. If 
anyone of our managers or employes can 
read this article carefully and not get a 
whole lot of good ideas and a world of 
inspiration from it the Central Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is not proud 
of that person. 

No man could write the article Mr. 
Blomeyer has written without having had 
years of experience in the game. His 
writing is in plain United States, which 
can and will be heartily appreciated by 
any ‘regular’ telephone man or woman. 
There’s no chance to fail to catch his 
points. 

Your plant and equipment are neces- 
sary adjuncts to good service—but the 
personal equation is furnished by the 
manager and by all other employes. Your 
service will be no better than your stand- 
ing in your town. 

In every telephone property there is 
quite a bit of money invested in ‘Good 
Will’ If through discourtesy, ignorance, 
laziness, or any other cause we dissipate 
this ‘Good Will,’ instead of increasing it, 
as we go along—we are not being square 
with our company, and we are cheating 
cur patrons out of a large portion of 
the service for which they are paying and 
to which they are entitled.” 


Mr. Brown’s only objection—and at 
the same time a compliment—to Mr. Blo- 
meyer’s article is that he covered the 
sround so thoroughly and so well that he 
lias left little or no chance for anyone 
cise to “horn in.” It’s quite evidently 
tp to “E. C.” to produce the other letters 

; the series, for Mr. Brown and the 
employes of the Central Home Telephone 
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& Telegraph Co. are not the only readers 
of TELEPHONY who want to read them— 
there are many others. 


“Have just read Mr. Blomeyer’s ar- 
ticle, ‘Public Relations and the Mana- 
ger,” writes D. C. Phillips, of Marengo, 
Iowa. “I want to ‘beg, buy, or borrow’ 
the cut, ‘It pays to plug for our town.’ 
Want to use it in the local papers.” 

Mr. Phillips has the cut and is making 
good use of it. He, by the way, is one 
of Iowa’s telephone men who knows that 
the telephone business is the best busi- 
ness on earth. His knowledge was gained 
in the “School of Experience’—he tried 
other lines and then back to the 
telephone game. 

And on the top of the letter-head of 
the Marengo Telephone Co., of which 
Mr. Phillips is president, is this motto: 

“The community in which we 
our biggest business.” 

That labels Mr. Phillips as a man who 
is active in community life. As he is a 
Welshman, we have a mental picture of 
Mr. Phillips singing tenor in “Our Town 
Quartette,” for all Welshman love music. 





came 


live is 





Recently newspapers in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul published many articles about 
telephone service 





being poor—and, of 
course, it’s not as good in any place as 
it was before the war. 
ever, are doing their level best to im- 
prove it and ‘t v“ll be bettered. But to 
get back to St. Paul, where George W. 


Managers, how- 


Robinson, president of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has his 
headquarters : 

One of the newspapers in an article 
about the telephone service published 


this little story in bold face type with a 
box around it—all prominently featured 
under the heading, “There’s Comedy in 
This”: 


G. W. Robinson, president of the Tri- 
State Telephone Company, told this one 
last night: 

“IT know the wrong number is called 


sometimes. For instance, I was called 
out of bed recently at 2 a. m. 
“‘TS dis number seven, five, tree—?’ 


asked a Swedish voice at the other. 
“*No,’ I toid him. 
“‘Oh Hell!’ he said as he banged up 
the receiver. Yes, they do make mis- 
takes.” 





It’s not often that “G. W.” tells one 
upon himself—in fact there are not many 
to tell. We'll not deny, however, that 
this one fits the situation very nicely and 
undoubtedly it helped relieve the tension 
caused by the poor service agitation. 





Just recently the front-page editorial 
column of the Kansas City Post had an 
cxcellent dissertation on “Bad Manners.” 
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This column of the Post is headed “Nub- 
bins” and conducted by Burris Jenkins. 
"Nough said; here are the “Nubbins” : 





“Bad manners, however, are not con- 
fined to the Huns. Bad manners leak 
in over our telephones, across our coun- 
ters and desks, on our street corners and 
into our homes. 


“What is the use of being a bear over 
the telephone anyhow? Distance from 
your interlocutor gives one no license 
to be curt and unmannerly. 

“Men who are urbane and genial when 
face to face with you, are short, snappy 
and sometimes insulting when there is a 
stretch of wire between you and them. 
Telephone conversations may be just as 
gentle and as kindly, and ought to be 
quite as courteous, as those held face to 
face. 


“A musical voice is perhaps a rare 
possession, but anybody can render his 
voice musical who will put kindness into 
it; and a kind, pleasant voice on the tele- 
phone gets business done, makes sales 
and friends, while a gruff, short answer 
causes hostility and dampens ardor. 

“The telephone is a sort of necessary 
nuisance and is a handicap upon good 
manners. But a really kind heart will 
overcome the handicap; and, after all, it 
is kindness which lies at the root of 
manners. 





“It is a very easy thing to get angry 
at the working of a telephone. In so 
intricate a machine, there are bound to 
be crossed wires, misconnections, delay, 
and all kinds of exasperating entangle- 
ments. 

“If there were some way by which we 
could take it out on the instrument by 
cuffiiig it or slamming it against the wall, 
or throwing it on the ground and stamp- 
ing it, it would at times be perfectly 
legitimate. But, instead of that, we take 
it ot on the inia-cent party who is trying 
tc talk to us or whoin we are trying to 
connect with. This is bad every way. 
It upsets business, it ruins dispositions, it 
is destructive to good manners. 

“Neither should we take it out on the 
operator who is sometimes not in fault. 
We ought to be dead sure that the op- 
erator is the cause of the trouble before 
we lambast her, and if she is the cause 
of it, it really does not do any good to 
cuss her. She will be much more man- 
ageable if we would talk sweet to her— 
not too sweet.” 


No wonder after reading that, E. L. 
Chase, assistant to the general manager 
of the Kansas Home Telephone Co., sent 
it in to us. Thank you, “E. L.” Ter- 
LEPHONY’S readers have enjoyed it, I 
know. 

















‘Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 











Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


1209. Which switch, in the type of 
mechanically-operated equipment that has 
been described, performs the greatest 
number of operating functions? Name 
its most important operating functions. 

1210. What items of equipment are 
represented in the banks of the master 
line switch in Fig. 294? What in the 
master line-switch bank contacts in Fig. 
297. How is bridge cut-off relay B re- 
tained in the operated position in the two- 
digit exchange during conversation? How 
in the three-digit exchange? 

1211. Trace the circuit followed by 


Ourselves” in the issue of July 19, was 
incorrectly worded. It should be, “The 
Annual Charge for Depreciation.”] 


CHAPTER XXXII. Mechanical 

Switching. (Continued.) 

1213. An important feature of 
chanical switching—There is an advan- 
tage in mechanical telephone switching, 
from the standpoint of division of traf- 
fic, which is not fully possible in any type 
of manually-operated equipment now on 
the market. 

This advantage has to do with traffic 
in exchanges large enough to call for 
the greatest possible economy in outside 
plant. In other words, this advantage 


me- 


1214. Numbering in multi-office 
changes—The circuit shown in Fig. 298 


CF 


is the schematic circuit from the calling 
to the called stations in a _ single-office 
four-digit system. That is to say, all the 
telephone numbers in such a system con- 
sist of four digits, ranging from 1,111 
to 0,000. 

The first and second selector switches 
are precisely alike in every particular. 
The first digit represents the number of 
impulses sent out from the calling tele- 
phone in the first series. These impulses 
raise the switch wiper shaft of the first 
selector to the bank level, in which are 


found terminals leading to the second 








| ct 
HHH 











Fig. 298. 


the alternating voice-carrying currents 
from the calling to the called station. 

1212. Trace the circuit over which the 
transmitter-supply direct current flows to 
the calling station; to the called station. 
Is the direction of current flow to the 
calling station the same after the called 
station has answered as before? Explain 
why, referring to Fig. 297. Explain how 
the various switches involved in the com- 
pleted connection are released at the ter- 
mination of the connection. How is the 
intermittent operation of ringing-control 
relay G* interrupted when the called sta- 
tion answers, with equipment wired ac- 
cording to the schematic circuit shown in 
Fig. 297? Is the armature of relay F’ 
locked in the operated position when it 
has once been energized ? 

[Author’s Note: Through a typogra- 
phical error, the caption for the first 


paragraph of “Practical Talks Just Among 





begins to become apparent when the ex- 
change is best served from several dis- 
tinct operating centers. In such cases, 
the circuits having a pronounced com- 
munity of interest are served from one 
of several central offices and the several 
central offices are inter-connected by 
means of inter-office trunk circuits. 

When this condition is to be met with 
manual equipment and when the indi- 
vidual centers of the exchange are of 
considerable size, it is necessary to install 
multiple switchboards with their proper 
complement of A and B (subscribers’ and 
incoming trunk) positions. 

When the type of mechanical equip- 
ment that has been briefly described is 
used, or any other mechanical switch 
equipment for that matter, the matter 
becomes much simpler. A brief refer- 
ence to Fig. 298 will help to make this 
clear. 
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Circult of Completed Connection in Single-Office Four-Digit System. 


selectors serving the desired group of 
line circuits. 
It is obvious that the first selector 


switch wiper shaft may be raised to any 
one of ten distinctive levels. It is also 
obvious that each of these levels repre- 
sents a certain group of second selectors. 
Some one second selector, for each call, 
is next to have its switch wiper shaft 
driven to the level that is the only ave- 
nue to a certain group of connector 
switches. It is only through this group 
of connector switches that the line cir- 
cuits in the desired group may be reached. 

Suppose that the exchange has four 
central offices, including the Main and 
that the number of subscribers’ lines in 
each is approximately: Main, 3,00° 
lines; South, 2,000 lines; Broad, 1,00! 
lines: and West, 2,000 lines—a total o/ 
8,000 lines. 

It is a very simple matter to assign 
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numbers to the various offices, when the 
automatic system is cut into service, about 
as follows: 


Main: All numbers between 1,000 and 
5,999 inclusive. 

South: All numbers between 4,000 and 
5,999 inclusive. 

Broad: All numbers between 6,000 
and 6,999 inclusive. 

West: All numbers between 7,000 and 


8,999 inclusive. 

In the case of manual equipment, the 
same numbering scheme is possible, but 
it is much more usual to make use of a 
prefix to indicate the exchange in which 
the line circuit terminates. 

1215. Trunks between offices and first 
selector connections——Assuming that the 
telephone numbers in the entire exchange 
have been alloted as shown, it is ob- 
vious that when a line terminating in 
the Main exchange is to be reached, the 
first selector switch must place its wip- 
ers on a bank contact in either the first 
second, or third bank levels. 

This is true whether the calling station 
is another telephone of the Main office or 
is found in one ofthe three branches. All 
trunks leading to the Main exchange, 
in such a case, would be terminated at 
bank contacts in one of the first three 
levels of all the first selector switches 
in the entire exchange and at second se- 
lectors in the Main office. 

Whenever a first selector in one 
of the four offices is driven to a bank 
contact in either one of the three first 
levels, its wipers are connected with a 
trunk circuit leading to equipment which 
can serve Main office lines and no oth- 
ers. In the same way, the fourth and 
fifth levels of all first selector switches 
in all the four offices contain bank con- 
tacts leading only to equipment serving 
lines terminating in the South office. 

It is by the same general distinction 
that all first selector bank contacts found 
in the sixth row will provide an avenue 
leading to the lines of the Broad office, 


any 
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lector banks and the second selectors be 
extended to a distant office, it would in- 
troduce conditions. 


new For 


instance, the supply of current to the call- 


operating 


ing telephone from the connector switch 
at the distant office might become diffi- 
cult, owing to the ohmic resistance of the 
extended trunk. 

A casual examination of the circuit in 
Fig. 298 will that trunk circuits 
between the first selector banks and the 
second 


show 


trunks, 
That is to say, two wires are required 
for the transmission of the alternating 


selectors are three-wire 


voice-carrying currents and another wire 
for the “release trunk.” This is the wire 
that is connected to earth whenever re- 
lay B is operated. 

These operating together 
with some others, render advisable the 
installation of a “repeater” in the trunk 
circuit between the first 
and the second selectors. 


conditions, 


banks 
This “repeater” 


selector 


does not interpose any impedance of a 
destructive character in the inter-office 
trunk circuit and makes it possible to 
make use of two-wire trunk circuits. Ob- 
viously, a two-wire trunk circuit is pref- 
erable because it requires only one cable 
pair between offices. 

1218. Functions of the repeater— 
The “repeater” consists of a combination 
of relays and condensers and it performs 
the following operating functions: 


Connects the release trunk to earth 
in place of relay B. 

Feeds current to the calling station 
transmitter. 


Relays fresh impulses of switch-driv- 
ing character over the two wires of the 
trunk to the distant office. 

A detailed description will be given 
when other items of associated equip- 


_ ment are described. 


(To 


be continued.) 
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Transfer of Kansas City Properties 
to New Company. 

The Kansas City Home Telephone Co. 
and the Bell Telephone 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., legally passed 
14 with the trans 


Southwestern 


out of existence July 
fer of all properties of both companies 
in that territory to the newly organized 
Kansas City Telephone Co., a $15,000,000 


corporation. 


L. E. Durham, attorney for the con 
solidated company, on that date filed the 
deeds at the court house, which com- 


pleted the legal phase of the merger. Mr. 
Durham filed with the city clerk 
the acceptance by the Kansas City Tele 
phone Co. of the merger organization. 
The the companies 
made a total valuation of some $24,000, 
000, according to Mr. Durham. 

The actual physical merger of the two 
companies cannot be completed for some 
18 or 20 months, but the work already 
has begun. In the deal which made pos 
sible the merger it was the Home com- 
pany which took over the properties of 
Adams, presi 


also 


properties of two 


the Bell company. A. F. 
dent of the old Home company, is presi 
dent of the Kansas City Telephone Co. 
Along with the deeds transferring th« 
properties to the new company were filed 
mortgages securing the bonds of the new 
company. 
Interstate Commission’s Statistics 
Show Increased Expenses. 
Statistics of 65 class A_ telephone 
companies for January 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show an increase of tele- 
phones and revenues over corresponding 
months of last year but expenses like- 
wise show increases so that the net reve- 


and February, 


nues are considerably lower. 


In January there were 3.2 per cent. 





month of January—- 
Increase (or de- 
crease). 
Ratio Per 


-~——For the 





A 4 1919. 1918. Amount. Ceni 

and those in the seventh and eighth lev- Number of company stations in service at ane 7.739.886 248.983 29 
els to lines terminating in the West of- WE GE MADRE 5 vcvcsccvctxestsvessseuwe 7,988,869 (, 499,550 ——— 

fic Revenues: . - e7e ORE $1.135.791 84 

Ice. Subscribers’ station revenues ......... $28, 358.078 aa eae tt 18 

Ie i f . = at Public pay station revenues .......... 622,538 5007,107 ge dt ~ 

} 1216. Extent of trunking connec Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 326,683 . eo tH 1 s33'aes as 

tions.—It is obvious that this general plan BECOMES GOED ve csscccsevccescesncececs 8.088.340 6,926,318 "154820 23-4 

. Miscellaneous toll line revenues ........ 817,108 662,27 4 "ean 47 ‘ 

may be further developed by using the Sundry miscellaneous revenues ......... 348.915 y+ +4 ohsee ie 

. Ai ‘ 7 DO has be 584360 dune es 125,071 025,106 od dp . 
bank contacts of second selector switches — ae 1 133 361 1023 392 99°969 9.8 





as a means of dividing the traffic stream $30,327,170 $27,478,396 $2,848,774 10.4 


‘ - ar Telephone operating revenues .......$: 

into still smaller subdivisions of the ex- Menuennes 

change. It is also obvious that provision Depreciation of plant and equipment...$ 5.422.817 $ 4.525.829 $ o06.988 0 
: ' All other maintenance .............. .. 4,285.744 2.857,748 127,996 ] 

may be made, by reserving certain ee ee ae 8,581,278 7,131,297 1,449,981 203 

Lownie Sad . ; , Commercial EXPENSES ......csccccccecs 2.058 509 2.742.826 214,683 11.5 

levels, for the anticipated growth in any General and miscellaneous expenses.... 1,269,493 1,324,152 *54,659 *4.1 


given neighborhood. In such cases, the 
number of bank levels reserved is the 
number that will be ultimately required 





$3,034,989 
*$186,215 *2.4 


$22,627,841 $19,592,852 


$ 7,699,329 $ 7,885,544 


Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues 


i : Other operating revenues ................ § 2,524 $ 1,685 $ 11.839 702 6 

‘o carry the traffic incoming to any Other operating IN 65 sacucens¥swacs 6,489 2,018 1.471 2216 
: : ‘reste Uncollectible operating revenues ......... 122.474 125.665 *3.191 %2.5 

one Z o s. , “a 9 oF : ar Ane “ 
localized iieaad f line circuits , Operating income before deducting taxes. 7,583.890 = 7,759.546 = * 175,656 | "2.3 
1217. Reasons for use of repeater in Taxes assignable to operations ........... 2,029,893 1,985,681 44,212 2.2 


runk circuits between selectors —The cir- Operating income .................6. $5,553.97 $ 
uit shown in Fig. 298 is that of a com- aoe eee 
ieted connection ina single-office system. 


Should the trunks between the first se- 


5.773.865 *$ 219.868 #36 











Summary of Monthly Reports of Large Telephone Companies for January. 
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more telephones in service than in 
January, 1918, and the revenues were 
10.4 per cent. greater. The operating ex- 
penses, however, were 15.5 per cent. more 
than in January, 1918, so that the net 
telephone operating revenue for Janu- 
ary was 24 per cent. less than January, 
1918. 

The February statistics show an in- 
crease of 3.5 per cent. in telephones and 
10.8 per cent. in revenues over February, 
1918. The operating expenses increased 
17 per cent. over February, 1918, so that 
the net operating revenue showed a de- 
crease of 2.1 per cent. 

The ratio of operating expenses to op- 
erating income for January, 1919, was 
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instated; that organization activities be 
forbidden during working hours, and 
that imported employes be returned to 
their homes. 

While the Ohio State Telephone Co. 
restores its striking employes to pen- 
sion and other benefits at once, the 
Cleveland company’s employes will not 
be restored for six months. 


Special Meeting of Southern Cali- 
fornia Association. 

A special meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion was held at Redlands, Cal., on July 
19, with an attendance of 40 telephone 
men from Southern California, Arizona 
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and telegraph companies are now re- 
turned to private ownership, the usual 
procedure in the case of advanced rates 


‘ will be taken by the public service com- 


mission. In the absence of any objection 
to the proposed increase, the new rates 
will become effective after 30 days’ 
notice. 

The new schedule of rates, which prob- 
ably will go into effect on August 15, 
is as follows: 

The cost of the unlimited house ser- 
vice direct line will be advanced from 
$48 to $60, while the unlimited business 
service will be increased from $90 to 
$108. 


On the two-party lines, the rate will 





of month 
Revenues: : 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 


Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr............ 


Telephone operating revenues 


Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses 


Net telephone operating revenues 


Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 


Taxes assignable to operations 


Operating income 





*Decrease. 





Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 


Licensee revenue—Dr...........222-+-> 


Telephone operating expenses ...... 


Operating income before deducting taxes 


-—-For the month of February——. 
Increase (or de- 
crease). 
Ratio Per 
1919. 1918. Amount. Cent 


Number of company stations in service at end 














cesereos 8,046,394 7,772,656 273,738 3.5 
se Sawer $19,117,971 $17,673,804 $1,444,167 8.2 
oeneeewa 1,472,410 1,402,214 70,196 5.0 
cones 320,034 288,188 31,846 11.1 
aeeimawes 7,765,960 6,503,195 1,262,765 19.4 
meee 808,703 702,550 106,153 15.1 
ere 396,832 286,854 109,978 38.3 
Rin tila ce 1,131,642 1,031,915 99,727 9.7 
Sap-wwaee 1,129,804 1,030,382 99,422 9.6 
oveveece $29,883,748 $26,858,338 $3,025,410 11.3 
saeeewes $ 5,467,465 $ 4,701,600 $ 765,865 16.4 
errs 4,108,961 3,618,914 490,047 13.5 
rere es 8,008,780 6,633,156 1,375,624 20.7 
Hace ae 2,940,302 2,394,698 345,604 13.3 
eee te 1,445,747 1,226,744 219,003 17.9 
aneegal $21,971,255 $18,775,112 $3,196,143 17.0 
sabe eee $ 7,912,493 $ 8,083,226 *$ 170,733 *2.1 
Raeaeneee $ 4,975 $ 1,579 $ 3,396 215.1 
Ma winacueme 2,824 2,236 588 26.3 
Pree 116,795 126,763 *9,968  *7.9 
aa 7,797,849 7,955,806 *157,957 *2.0 
pagheanee 2,017,677 1,973,598 44,079 2.2 
Torrey $ 5,780,172 $ 5,982,208 *$ 202,036 *3.4 


For the two months ended with 
February. 
Increase (or de- 
crease). 
Ratio Per 
1919. 1918. Amount. Cent 














$38,229,847 $35,349,890 $2,879,957 8.1 
3°104,947 | 3,006,381 98566 3.3 
646.716 588,704 58.012 9.9 
15,854.301 13,439/514 2,414'787 18.0 
1,625,811 1,364,828 260,983 19.1 
745,747 584.171 161.576 27.7 
2.256.714 2,057,021  199°693 9.7 
2'953'165 2.053.775 199,390 9.7 
$60,210,918 $54,336,734 $5,874,184 10.8 
$10,900,282 $ 9,237,428 $1,662,854 18.0 
8.394.705 | 7.476.662 918,043 12.3 
16.590.058 13°764.453 2,825'605 20:5 
5.998.811 5.338524 660/287 12.4 
2°715.240 2'550°897 164/343 6.4 
$44,599,096 $38,367,964 $6,231,132 16.2 
$15,611,822 $15,968,770 *$ 356,948 *2.2 
$ 18,499 $ 3,264 $ 15,235 466.8 
9/314 4254 5.060 118.9 
239.269 252.429 *13.160 *5.2 
15,381,738 15,715.351 *333'613  *2)] 
4047570 3'959°278 88292 2.2 
$11,334,168 $11,756,073 *$ 421,905 *3.6 








Summary of Reports of Large Telephone Companies for February, Compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


74.75 per cent., as against 71.4 per cent. 
in 1918. In February this year it was 
73.5 per cent., as against 69.8 per cent. 
last year. 

For the first two months of this year 
the ratio of operating expenses to operat- 
ing revenues was 74.1 per cent., while 
the figure for the corresponding period 
last year was 70.5 per cent. 


Cleveland Telephone Strike Set- 
tled; Operators Working. 

For the first time in more than three 
weeks Cleveland, Ohio, enjoyed normal 
telephone service, July 25, as a result of 
the termination of the strike of opera- 
tors and electrical workers. 

The workers returned on the basis of 
the agreement reached in Washington 
on July 21 at a conference of company 
officials, a special committee of the city 
council and post office authorities. 

The agreement provides that telephone 
companies shall permit their employes to 
organize; that all employes shall be re- 





and Nevada. The principal business was 
the presentation of the report by Presi- 
dent Chas. A. Rolfe of his trip to Chi- 
cago in June to attend the convention 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

Mr. Rolfe mentioned the promise of 
President F. B. MacKinnon, of the 
United States association, to visit the 
Coast this coming winter and suggested 
the holding of a big Pacific Coast tele- 
phone convention at that time. 


Keystone Telephone Rates to Jump 
15 Per Cent. 


Rates of the Keystone Telephone Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., are to be increased 15 
per cent after August 15. This was made 
public when the company filed a notice of 
the proposed increase with the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission. 

It has been known for some time that 
an increase was to be made, but the 
amount was not definitely stated. In 
view of the fact that all telephone and 





be advanced from $39 to $42 in the case 
of business lines, and in the residence 
two-party lines, from $30 to $36. So- 
called message rates, or direct line lim- 
ited to 1,000 calls, will be increased from 
$50 to $60. 

Offer to Exchange Mountain States 

Telephone Stock. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has made an offer to the minority 
shareholders of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for an ex- 
change of stock. The A. T. & T. Co. at 
present owns 70 per cent of the Moun- 
tain States stock, which pays 7 per cent 
dividends. 

It is proposed to exchange 8 per cent 
American Telephone stock on the basis 
of $100 par for Mountain States and 
$114.28 for that of the American com- 
pany. This exchange gives the Moun 


tain States shareholders a dividend rat: 
on the American company’s stock on 
The offer expires a 
9 

30. 


7 per cent basis. 


5 p. m. September 











Indiana System Newly Equipped 


Some Interesting History of the Organization and Growth of the Attica 
Telephone Co., of Attica, Ind., Which Has Recently Cut into Service New 
Common Battery Equipment with an Ultimate Capacity of 1,200 Lines 


The telephone public of Attica, Ind., 
lays claim to having one of the best 
equipped telephone plants in the country 
as a result of the cutting into service, re- 
cently, of new common battery equipment 
by the Attica Telephone Co. 

The new equipment is all of Stromberg- 
Carlson manufacture. The local board 
has an ultimate capacity of 1,200 lines, 
with 600 at present installed. It is 
equipped with automatic recall, automatic 
ringing, automatic cut-off of operator’s 
set upon completion of connection, with 
farmer trunk circuits built in for common 
battery connection instead of universal 
cord circuits through the board. The 
switchboard is a straight multiple with- 
out any answering jacks, so that the load 
is automatically distributed. 

With the old magneto equipment four 
operators were necessary to handle the 
trafic coming through the Attica ex- 
change. Now two operators handle. it 
easily with peak loads. 

The toll board has two positions and is 
equipped to 40 per cent of its multiple 
jacks and has 12 recording and holding 
keys. Ten pay station lines terminate on 
this board, as do also 10 common battery 
to common battery trunks, 10 toll to toll 
trunks and 10 rural to common battery 
trunks. 

The company is now giving service to 
800 city subscribers and about 100 rural 
patrons. It has universal toll service with 
18 lines terminating on its new toll board. 

The Attica Telephone Co. occupies the 
entire second floor of the post 
building, which is 


office 


beam ceilings and panel side walls with 
white enamel finish, and French doors. 
The plan for a telephone plant in At- 
tica was conceived by M. F. Milford, who 
submitted it to Euphratus Whitehall, an 
electrician with some experience building 

















E. J. Riley, Efficient and Energetic Man- 
ager of the Attica (Ind.) Telephone Co. 
local toll lines. A company was formed 
under the name of the Milford-Whitehall 
Telephone Co. In January of the follow- 
ing year Euphratus Whitehall died. Dr. 


* Sam‘Whitehall, of South Bend, Ind., then 


assumed control of the company, appoint- 
ing his sister, Miss Alla Whitehall, as 


manager. In 1902 Sam Whitehall sold 
his interest in the company to Thomas 
Rice. 

In 1904 Thomas Rice, as manager of 
the plant, sold his interest to B. S. Orr. 
Mr. Orr managed the plant until 1911, 
when he sold out to the J. T. Detchon 
Co. R. L. Milford also sold his interest 
in August, 1915, to the same party. Since 
that time the plant has been operated 
under the ownership of the J. T. Detchon 
Co. 

The Attica Telephone Co. started with 
100 subscribers, September 1, 1895, with 
Another 
section was added within the 
next year and these two switchboard sec- 
tions were used for five years. In the 
spring of 1900 three Sterling sections of 
100 lines each were installed in place of 
the old board. In 1903, two more sec- 
tions of Sterling board were added, an- 
other in 1905 and in 1906, making a total 
of seven Sterling sections of board or 
700 lines. This equipment continued in 
service until the recent cut-over of the 
new Stromberg-Carlson common battery 
system. 


a Kellogg board. 


100-line 


magneto 


The company is 
verett J. 


largely indebted to 
Riley, its secretary and mana- 
ger, for the growth it has experienced 
during the past 17 years. Mr. Riley is 
exceptionally energetic and aggressive— 
no idle moments for him. He’s practical 
and takes a common-sense view of mat- 
ters—nothing very theoretical goes with 
him. “E. J.” is not easily discouraged 
and will work hard to make things come 
his way—that’s 








1) by 80 feet. Its 
quarters include a 
lobby for the pub- 
lic, operators’ rest 


room, operating 
room, and storage 
battery room (7 


by 14 ft.). The 
rooms are all well 
ventilated and 
heated. There is 
ilso a locker room 
nda well lighted 
ack and terminal 
som, 
A vacuum sys- 
em is piped 
‘oughout the 
ilding and the 
ors are covered 
ith battleship 
oleum. The lo- 











what he has done 
with the Attica 
company. 

Being practical 
and matter of 
fact, Mr. Riley 
has a good ap- 
preciation of the 
commercial and 
economical val- 
ues involved in 
managing a tele- 
phone property. 
Another good 
which he 
possesses is that 
of a friendly na- 
ture, for it’s 


asset 


easy for him to 
make acquaint- 
ances and thus 
develop his com- 














| and toll oper- 
ating rooms have 


Operators at Local Board Have Proper Light, and From Proper Direction. 
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pany’s public re- 
lations. 
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Subscribers 


and the Dial 
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HE Dial is an essential feature of the Automatic 
Telephone System. It completes the advantages 
which arise from modern central office equipment. 


To YOU and your company, the Dial means freedom 
trom operator worries and expenses,—for all local calls 
are made direct by the subscriber himself. 

The Dial enables your exchange to give service 
whether your staff is on duty or not. 

The Dial meets every emergency, every rush of traf- 
fic, whether during the normal busy hours or during the 
off-peak of.the early morning. 

With the Dial labor laws and disputes cannot disor- 
ganize your service and impose heavy extra costs which 
necessitate higher rates or diminished profits. 

To your subscribers the Dial means quick, accurate, 
uniform, convenient service. 

The Dial enables the users to make all calls promptly 
—there is no waiting for an operator. 


The Dial must transmit the number called; it cannot 
misunderstand or make a mistake. 

The Dial—being a mechanism-—gives the same ser- 
vice day and night, at busy times and during slack periods. 
It is never hurried or flustered. 

The Dial fits the peculiarities of each subscriber. 
Quick, nervous men and slow, deliberate ones are served 
equally well. 

Subscribers who have used both services, prefer the 
Dial, and it pays the companies operating it big dividends 
in economy and service. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Mr. Riley was born in Mendon, Mich., 
January 8, 1879, and received his educa- 
tion in the grade and high schools. He 
entered the telephone business in 1897 
with the old Erie Co., later called the 
Michigan State Telephone Co., continu- 
ing as lineman for that company for 
two years. 

In 1899 he went with the Three Rivers 
Telephone Co., at Three Rivers, Mich., 
leaving that company in 1901 to rejoin 
the Bell forces at Niles, Mich. In 1902 
he became superintendent of the Attica 
Telephone Co., in whose service he has 
remained since that time. 

Upon the incorporation of the Attica 
Telephone o. by the J. T. Detchon Co., 
which purchased it in 1911, Mr. Riley 
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The trouble was settled, it is under- 
stood, after both sides had made con- 
cessions. The operators are reported to 
have received the wage increase and 
working schedules which were demanded 
but their union was not recognized. 


Ohio Independent Company Being 
Reorganized. 

The Clyde Telephone Co., of Clyde, 
Ohio, which has so successfully carried on 
business for many years, is planning to 
reorganize into a new company to be 
known as the Clyde Home Telephone Co. 
Articles for incorporation have been filed 
in Columbus. 

An appraisal of the property of the 
company was lately completed and its as- 


























New Toll Board of the Attica Telephone Co. at Attica, Ind. 


was made secretary and manager of the 

company, the other officers being J. T. 

Detchon, president, and R. L. Milford, 

treasurer. 

Indiana Exchange Resumes Serv- 
ice After Two Months’ Strike. 
Telephones in the little mining town 

of Linton, Ind., which had been out of 

service May 14, because of an 
opertor’s strike, were back in operation 

July 23, an agreement having 

reached between the striking operators 

and the management of the New Home 

Telephone Co., which is a branch of the 

Central Union system. 

When the strike first began the com- 
pany tried to operate with strike break- 
ers brought from Indianapolis, but 
abandoned the attempt following dis- 
iurbances that resulted in the sending of 
state militia units to the place to pre- 
serve order. For a time martial 
was in force. 


since 


been 


law 


The com- 
pany has been doing business on a $30,000 
capital. 


sets rated at about $75,000. 


The new company will carry a 
capital of more nearly the assets, which 
will be $60,000. 

A new local exchange, long distance 
switchboard, and the replacement of open 
wires with cables are improvements 
planned when the new company completes 
organization. 

Sick Benefits Paid Over Two Hun- 
dred Tri-State Employes. 
Two hundred and twenty-seven em- 
ployes of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of St. Paul, Minn., received 
$10,456.93 in benefits for sickness, acci- 
dent or death during the 12 months ended 
May 31, 1919, according to the first an- 
nual report just issued showing the oper- 

ation of the employes’ benefit fund. 

The original fund of $50,000 was pro- 
vided by the company a year ago, to 
meet all benefits and. operating expenses 
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without any expense to the employes. 

During the first year of practical op- 
eration the fund was increased by $1,- 
999.96, 4 per cent interest on the average 
monthly balance, and other appropria- 
tions amounted to $8,038.17, a total credit 
to the fund of $10,038.13. 

Accident disability benefits paid 
amounted to $2,191.37, ranging from $7 
to $420. Disability expenses, which cover 
medical and other costs incidental to ac- 
cident and sickness cases, reached $1,- 
101.01. One hundred and _ thirty-eight 
cases of sickness were paid a total of 
$6,604.55, an average of $47.85 per case. 
Payments for sickness are based on the 
length of service of the employe, while 
accident benefits are payable to any em- 
ploye hurt in line of duty. . 

The total number of days employes 
were absent on account of sickness was 
4,248, equal to 11 3/5 years, or an aver- 
age of 30.7 days per case. Accident 
cases numbered 8&8, and ranged all the 
way from a broken leg to a bump on the 
head. There were a total of 268 sick- 
ness cases, a figure due largely to the 
epidemic of last winter. 


United River Plate Telephone Co. 
Shows Good Earnings. 

The gross earnings of the United River 
Plate Telephone Co. during the year end- 
ed December, 1918, were £908,870 ($4,- 
544,350), while the gross maintenance and 
other charges in Argentina and London 
were £616,370 ($3,081,850), leaving £292,- 
500 ($1,462,500) profit, plus £17,308 ($86,- 
540) brought forward. Debenture inter- 
est and preference dividend are paid and 
dividends (including 5 per cent final) on 
the ordinary amount to a total of 8 per 
cent, free of tax. 

There is put to reserve £60,000 ($300,- 
000), to reserve (war contingencies) 
£60,000 ($300,000), and £36,707 ($183,535) 
is to be carried forward. 


Bridgeburg, Ontario, Company 
Takes Over Bell Lines. 


The Welland County Independent 
Telephone Co. of Bridgeburg, Ont., on 
July 1, took over the lines of the Bell 
Telephone Co. in Bridgeburg, Fort Erie, 
Chippewa, Willoughby and Bertie. This 
is the result of negotiations which have 
been under way for some time. 

The Beil company, on the other hand, 
has taken over the Independent com- 
pany’s lines at Port Colbourne and Hum- 
berstone. Chas. N. Glenny is general 
manager of the Welland County com- 
pany. 

Bureau of Standards Developing 
Airplane Signaling System. 
Since August, 1918, the United States 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.. 
has been experimenting on methods of 
signaling to airplanes, to assist the pilot 
in determining the direction of the land- 
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ing field, it being desirable to provide a 
system of signaling which will permit 
of safe landing in the dark or in dense 
fog. 

The arrangement is such that a mag- 
netic disturbance is produced in a coil 
of wire wound on the lower wing of the 
airplane, setting up a very feeble cur- 
rent, which is transformed into a tele- 
phone signal by means of a very sensi- 
tive amplifier. This signal is heard only 
when the pilot is near the landing field, 
and its intensity increases as he ap- 
proaches the center. In experiments so 
far made the signals have been audible 
up to heights of 5,000 feet. 

This system, when developed, will be 
of the greatest importance in enhancing 
the safety of aviation, as it will give the 
aviator a sense of security in the knowl- 
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edge that no trouble will be encountered 

in locating a landing field, even under 

adverse weather conditions. 

Company Discontinues General In- 
formation Service. 

In order that the work of the operators 
of the United Telephone Co.’s exchange 
at Marion, Ind., may be made more ef- 
ficient and that better service be render- 
ed the patrons, an order has been issued 
by E. E. Knipple, manager of the ex- 
change, to the effect that no longer will 
the company be the center of information 
for the public as has been the custom for 
the last several years. 

In the future the operators will not be 
permitted to inform the general public 
of the location of fires, tell the time of 
day, give the result of 


elections and 
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sporting events, comply with requests for 
as has been 
The 


according to 


calls at specified times, etc., 
the custom in the 
at the Marion 
Mr. Knipple, 


12,000 calls. 


past. operators 
exchange, 
daily than 


answer more 


New York Bell Planning Purchase 
of Peekskill Company. 

The New York Telephone Co. is said 
to be planning to acquire the State Line 
Telephone Co. of Peekskill, N. Y. 

The custodian of the State 
has just applied to the village trustees 
of Peekskill to give up the village’s right 
to collect a yearly rental of $425 for con- 


Line Co. 


duits. If the State Line company is re- 
lieved of this payment, the village officials 
were told the plant could be sold out to 
the New York company. 


Operators! Watch Your Step 


Presented Through Courtesy of the Southwestern Telephone News 


In ancient writ it is recorded that he 
who builds his house upon the sands bids 
well to see his handiwork come tumbling 
down upon his head. The point intended 
is that under any building there must be 
a solid founda- 


which, of course, is useless argument, 
because fashion will have its way as long 
as there are women to window-shop. 
Stairways, or to be more exact, careless- 
ness on stairways, also causes many falls 


stepping; secondly, neither has demon 
strated the slightest inclination to grasp 
the railing, which was placed there for 
just that purpose. 

As operators they are violating another 
rule which sooner 





tion, else sad dis- 
aster is liable to 
occur. 

It might just as 
well be pointed 
out that a good 
foundation is nec- 
essary elsewhere 
—careers, reputa- 
tions, educations, 
all must be found- 
ed on a solid ba- 
sis. And even we 
humans who walk 
upright !ik e wise 
must stand upon 


a solid founda- 
tion, else we'll 
fall. Of course, 
style is a_ thing 


not to be sneered 
at; but when style 
demands that we 
shall stand upon 
a foundation that 
is liable to give 
way any minute, 
style, undoubtedly, 
is asking too 





much. 
High heels, ben- 
efit fund _ statis- 





or later will miti 
gate against the 
They are 
their 
their 


careless. 
carrying 
headsets in 


hands with the 
cords dangling 
Regulations re- 


quire the oper- 
ator in movement 
between operating 
room and _e rest- 
room to wear her 


headset on her 


head, with the 
cord looped 
around her waist 
so the plug will 
hang just above 
the knee. 

And so this 


careless operator 


got her feet tan- 
gled in the cord. 
The result was 
that her step was 
unexpectedly 
checked, she was 
thrown out of 
balance and 


hurled forward, 








tics show, are responsible for more falls 
than any other one thing. They catch on 
stairs, they sink into cracks in the side- 
walk, they throw the ankle—they are a 
constant menace. A person wearing them 
needs be constantly on guard. The only 
certain preventive is not to wear them, 


resulting in serious injury. In the oval 
photo to the left we see two operators 
descending a stairway. As plain every- 
day human beings they are violating two 
of the commonest rules of 
safety. First, they are 


slightest attention to 


personal 
not giving the 
where they are 


with no chance to 
save herself. Oh, if had had 
hold of that banister! That precaution 
alone would have saved her. It is over 
looking a little thing like holding to a 
banister that sends many of us to the 
hospital to lie abed for 
broken bones knit. 


she only 


weeks’ while 









Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies— Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Company Will Ask Rehearing in 
Colorado Home Rule Case. 

Despite the fact that the Colorado Su- 
preme Court has already twice passed 
upon the questions involved, counsel for 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is going to ask the court for 
a rehearing in the telephone rate case in 
which the court held that in home-rule 
cities the people, and not the state public 
utilities commission, have jurisdiction 
over public service corporations. The pe- 
tition for a rehearing will be filed in 
September, after the judges of the court 
have. returned from their vacation. 

Just upon what point the attorneys for 
the company will base their prayer for 
a reversal of the decision they refuse to 
divulge at this time. Lawyers: familiar 
with the case say that every point which 
can possibly be raised has been covered 
in the briefs already filed with the court, 
and that every one of them has been dis- 
posed of adversely to the companies by 
the court’s decision. 

It is rumored that pending the peti- 
tion for a rehearing attorneys for the 
telephone company will look up the law 
and see whether they can appeal the case 
to the United States Supreme Court in 
case the Colorado rehearing is refused. 
Should such an appeal be taken, the set- 
tlement of the question of jurisdiction 
will be put off for at least another year. 

In the meanwhile the people of Colo- 
rado will be compelled to pay the tele- 
phone rates granted the company by the 
state public utilities commission because 
these rates were approved by the Post- 
master General and adopted by the gov- 
ernment when the latter took over the 
telephone company as a war measure. 

Officials of the company take the view 
that the government is operating the com- 
pany and that they are simply acting as 
the government’s agents at the present 
time. 


Indianapolis Agreement Approved 
by City Officials. 

The city of Indianapolis, Ind., has entered 
into an agreement with the Central Union 
Telephone Co., giving the approval and 
consent of the city to the purchase of 
the Indianapolis Telephone Co., under 
the conditions that the Central Union 
company continue to pay $6,000 a year 
franchise tax of the Indianapolis company 
until January 1, 1938, when the franchise 
of the Indianapolis company expires; 


that the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion have jurisdiction over rates so far 
as the law gives it that jurisdiction, and 





that the company continue the arrange- 
ment the city has with the Indianapolis 
company for the Gamewell system of the 
police and fire departments. 

The board of public works, Mayor 
Charles W. Jewett, and the presidents 
of the two companies signed the agree- 
ment, which was sent to the city coun- 
cil for ratification. The agreement was 
referred to the judiciary committee of 
the council. 

The Central Union company requested 
the city to consent to the purchase of 
the Indianapolis company in order to re- 
move all question as to the legality of the 
froceedings. The Central Union com- 
pany has an indeterminate franchise un- 
der which, according to Samuel Ashby, 
corporation counsel, it had the right to 
fix reasonable rates. 

The Central Union company also 
agrees to give the city the exclusive use 
of the top cross-arms on all poles within 
the city, which it buys from the Indianap- 
olis company, for police and fire alarm 
purposes, and agrees to provide one duct 
in each and all of the conduits laid un- 
derground which it may buy from the 
Indianapolis company, for the sole use 
of the city for its fire alarms and police 
patrol systems. 


Protests High Valuation of Plant 
for Taxing Purposes. 


Suit to enjoin the Indiana Board of Tax 
Commissioners from certifying its as- 
sessment on the equipment and real es- 
tate of the Chicago Telephone Co., was 
filed in the Marion County Circuit Court 
in Indianapolis last week by represen- 
tatives of the company, which operates 
its service in three counties in northern 
Indiana—Lake, Newton and Porter. 


In its petition the company asserts 
that the Indiana tax board fixed its valu- 
ation on the company’s property at $3,- 
033,930, allowing nothing for deprecia- 
tion. An appraisal now being made of 
the reproduction value of the plant will 
prove it to be worth $1,980,000, the com- 
pany avers. The tax on the company’s 
property in Indiana will be $72,500 if the 
ruling of the tax board stands. 

The suit for the injunction follows the 
refusal of the tax board to allow a re- 
hearing of the case. The Chicago com- 
pany avers in the petition that the tax 
board will, unless restrained, immediately 
certify its assessment and valuation to 
the auditors in Lake, Newton and Por- 
ter counties. It is also asserted that the 
company has 13,673 subscriber stations 
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Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and the tax levied amounts to a valuation 
of $222 per station. It is contended that 
other telephone organizations in Indiana 
average about $125 per station. 


Illinois Telephone Companies 
Want Present Rate to Hold. 


Telephone companies in more than 50 
cities and towns in Illinois filed peti- 
tions with the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission, July 23, asking that pres- 
ent rate schedules be continued in effect 
by the state commission after the lines 
revert from federal to state control 
August 1. 

Among the cities affected by the peti- 
tions were Peoria, Moline, Rock Island, 
Champaign, Urbana, Decatur, Quincy, 
Danville and Galesburg. 


Kinlock Company Opposes Sale of 
Interstate Properties. 


The Kinlock Telephone Co. opposed 
the sale of the Interstate Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. properties to the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co., when the pe- 
tittion for sale was called by the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission on July 16. 
The hearing on the approval of the sale, 
which involves telephone properties at 
Springfield, Peoria, Sterling and other 
points, was conducted by George P. 
Ramsey, secretary to Commissioner Pat- 
rick J. Lucey. 

The Kinlock interests were represented 
by Bruce Campbell of East St. Louis, 
who demanded that the terms of the 
agreement should read that the patrons 
of the Interstate be given connection with 
all points controlled by the Central Union 
company. According to the terms of the 
proposed sale the Interstate subscribers 
would be given connection with all points 
now controlled by the Interstate com- 
pany. 

The Central Union company was rep 
resented by Attorney Ben B. Boynton 
of Springfield. 

The same problem arose at the hearing 
cn the petition to sell the Interstate 
property in the district controlled by th: 
Chicago Telephone Co. to that compan 


Connection Charges Continued Un- 
til Further Order. 


Under an order just issued ') 
the Nebraska State Railway Com 
mission all telephone companies 
Nebraska that have heretofore be 
collecting the service connection a 


prescribed in the Bi 
may continue to do ‘0 


move charges 
leson schedule 
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until further order, but those that have 
refused or neglected to do so while the 


government was in control may not 
charge them. In the order issued the 
commission sets up its contention that 
these schedules did not represent the 


thorough study of costs they should, and 
defends its course in opposition to the 
Postmaster General’s efforts 
purely intrastate charges. 
as follows: 

“Whereas, During the period of gov- 
ernment control of the telephone com- 
panies of the country, Postmaster Gen- 
eral by this order, No. 1931, dated Au- 
gust 28, 1918, directed certain service con- 
nection charges to be made by all com- 
panies then under his jurisdiction, and 
by his order, No. 2352, dated November 
18, 1918, a modification of that original 
order; and 

Whereas, The Nebraska commission 
did not at any time approve these in- 
stallations, move and change-of-name 
charges, and took no other action than 
to join in a test case before the Supreme 
Court of the United States and in the 
district court for the southern district 
of Nebraska to ascertain the powers of 
the Postmaster General in premises, 
which test case was decided by the high- 
est court in favor of the 
General; and 

Whereas, on June 5, 1919, by his or- 
der No. 3178, the Postmaster General 
released most of the companies of Ne- 
braska from his command, and by act of 
Congress, signed July 11, 1919, all other 
companies are released from control of 
the federal government in every respect 
on July 31, 1919, with a reservation for 
a temporary period as to existing rates 
made by the Postmaster General; and 


to control 
The order is 


Postmaster 


Whereas, Considerable doubt exists as 
to whether the act of Congress above 
mentioned authorizes telephone com- 
panies in Nebraska to continue the col- 
lection of installation and move charges 
as fixed by the Postmaster General be- 
yond the date of their release from the 
jurisdiction of the federal 
under its war powers; and 


government 


Whereas, Many companies of the state 
elected to ignore the Posmaster Gen- 
eral’s. direction to charge service connec- 
tion rates, and many others had pre- 
vious to the action of the Postmaster 
General above mentioned, been authorized 
by the commission to publish and col- 
lect, and said publication and collection 
has been made, at rates different from 
hose designated by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral; and 

Whereas, This commission has always 
recognized the principle of service con- 
nection and move charges, although rates 
approved heretofore have not been based 
upon a careful study of the cost of such 
seivice; and 

Whereas, This commission is still of 
the opinion that service connection and 
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move charges shall be generally applied 
within the state of Nebraska under an 
equitable and proper basis, and that such 
equitable and proper basis should be de- 
termined only after a careful study by 
the accounting department of the com- 
mission; and 

Whereas, The commission believes it 
to be for the best interest of stability 
of service to permit the collection tem- 
porarily of the federally instituted con- 
nection and move charges pending such 
investigation; and 

Whereas, 


and 


A hearing should be held 
testimony taken regarding proper 
permanent installation, move and change- 
of-name charges; therefore, 

It Is Ordered, That all 
companies of the state subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission be, and_ they 
hereby are, directed to appear at 
the office of the commission at 
10 a. m., Wednesday, October 15, 1919, 
to show cause, if they have any objec- 
tions to these proceedings, why the com- 
mission should not promulgate installa- 
tion, move and change-of-name charges 
to be applied generally throughout the 
state by the telephone companies, such 
charges to be upon such basis as shall 
be determined following the taking of 
testimony and the development of the 
facts. 

It is further ordered, that, pending 
such hearing and development of the 
facts and order based thereon by this 
commission, all telephone companies 
within the state who are and have been 
collecting the service connection charges 
set forth in the Postmaster General’s 
order No. 2352 of November 18, 1918, 
shall continue to make such charges for 
these specific services; but this order 
shall not apply to those companies which, 
during the period of federal control, re- 
fused and neglected to put into effect 
the order above mentioned. 

It is further ordered, that any orders 
of this commission heretofore issued 
relative to installation and move charges 
be, and they are hereby cancelled.” 


telephone 


Suit Filed Against Railway Com- 
pany for Electrolysis Damage. 


Claiming that the power necessary to 
run the street cars is returned to the 
power house in a way injurious to the 
telephone cables, the Memphis Telephone 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., filed suit against 
the Memphis Street Railway Co. in the 
chancery court recently to recover $3,700. 

The telephone company alleges that its 
cables are adjacent to the tracks of the 
defendants on Third street between 
Vance and Union avenues, and that the 
power after being transmitted through 


. the car passes back to the power house, 


completing its circuit. On its return jour- 
ney the electricity chooses its route over 
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the telephone cables, thereby injuring and 
decreasing their natural life. 

The company seeks by way of injunc- 
tion to make the defendants replace their 
equipment with a metal which is a readier 
conductor of the electricity. 





Consolidation Work Held for City 
and Federal Approval. 

No construction work on the physical 
connection between the property of the 
Indianapolis Telephone Co. and the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co., at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., will be started until the consent 
for the sale of the property of the former 
company to the latter is obtained from 
the city and federal governments, accord- 
ing to a report filed July 18 with the In- 
diana Public Service Commission by the 
two companies. 

The preliminary engineering work con- 
nected with the unification is progressing, 
the report states, and a survey is being 
conducted to determine the amount of 
work necessary and the amount of time 
to be consumed in making the connection. 
According to the 
plans to maintain 


report, the 
both automatic and 
manual service by providing connections 
between the two systems. 


company 


Companies Agree to Enforce Com- 
mission’s Order. 

“It is about time that the people who 
are paying for telephone service had 
their inning and unless the orders of this 
commission are observed it will be neces- 
sary to send some one to jail.” 

This remark, dropped by Commissioner 
William W. Potter of the Michigan Rail- 
road Commission at a hearing held July 
18, relative to physical connections be- 
tween the Valley Home Telephone Co., 
the Michigan State Telephone Co. and 
the Moore Telephone Co. fell like a bomb 
among the representatives of the tele- 
phone companies and the commission was 
assured that action taken at 
once. 


would be 


Nearly a year ago the old 
commission 


railroad 
issued an order requiring 
physical connections on long distance calls 
between the Moore Telephone Co. and 
the Valley Home at Vassar, but it ap- 
pears no attention has been paid to the 
commission’s order and connections have 
not been made. 

As a result of the hearing held before 
the commission an order has been issued 
requiring physical connections between 
the Valley Home and the Michigan State 
companies at Vassar and under the terms 
of the order this service must be started 
within 20 days. 


Telephone Property to Be Ap- 
praised to Ascertain Rate Basis. 
The North Dakota Railway Commis- 

sion following a recent conference with 

representatives of the Bell companies op- 
erating in North Dakota announced that 
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it will at once undertake a physical valu- 
ation of all the telephone properties in 
North Dakota to furnish a basis for the 
proper maintenance and supervision of 
rates after the federal government relin- 
quishes control. It is probable the work 
will require from three to six months. 


File Suit to Force Repeal of In- 
crease in District of Columbia. 
That the increased rates which the 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. is 
col'ecting from its subscribers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., outside of the Government, 
are not only unauthorized by law, but are 
utureasonable and discriminatory in that 
they are rates exacted from the Govern- 
ment, is the complaint made in a petition 
filed by William B. Westlake, Washing- 
ton Topham, Charles A. Baker, Jesse C. 
Suter, and Lucius Randolph in the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court against the telephone 
company and Postmaster General Burle- 
son. in which the court is asked to enjoin 
the defendants from collecting or at- 
tempting to collect higher rates than 
those charged prior to May 1 last. 

The court is also asked to restrain the 
defendants from collecting any rates for 
telephone service in the District higher 
than those heretofore fixed under orders 
of the public utilities commission. 


Asks Reconsideration of Valuation 
of Wabash, Ind., Plant. 


The Home Telephone Co., of Wabash, 
Ind., recently filed with the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission a petition asking 
that the commission reconsider the case 
of the establishment of the permanent 
valuation of the company and the au- 
thority to increase the rates. This would 
mean a continuation of the case in which 
the telephone company sought higher 
rates last fall. 

The commission has placed the valua- 
tion of the company at $160,000, while 
the assessors for the state have placed 
it at $175,000. The company says that 
its valuation is nearer $180,000 and asks 
for authority for an increase in order 
that it may receive proper returns. 


Indiana Suit Decided After Four 
Years’ Litigation. 


The case of Allen J. Peyton and others 
against the Luce & Ohio Township Tele- 
phone Co., Rockport, Ind., which was 
filed in the Spencer County Circuit Court 
at Rockport in 1915 and sent to Posey 
and other neighboring counties on 
changes of venue in the course of four 
years of litigation, was decided in the 
Vanderburg County Circuit Court, July 
23, against the plaintiffs, who, in addition 
to Mr. Peyton, include John E. Haines, 
Frederick H. Crowder and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Rockport. Marshall R. 
Tweedy was special judge. 

The three plaintiffs were directors of 
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the company. They held bonds of the 
company and were suing 49 stockholders 
under the double liability statute in an 
effort to recover the amounts they claimed 
to have paid on their corporation notes 
as sureties, an amount aggregating more 
than $50,000. 

The court held the company was in- 
solvent when the bonds were issued. 
There had been three issues of mortgage 
bonds but the first had been taken up. 
The complete issue of third mortgage 
bonds was declared illegal and _ void, 
amounting to about $30,000. As to the 
second mortgage bonds, the court held 
against the directors recovering and held 
for the bank in the sum of $3,787.50; 
and for five other creditors in amount of 
$1,479.47. 

The Luce & Ohio Township Telephone 
Co. was formed in 1900. It had its prin- 
cipal exchange in Rockport, with 
branches in other parts of Spencer 
county. It went into a receivership in 
1910, and was bought by the Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
it had fought as an Independent com- 
pany. 

Since the suit was filed, Mr. Peyton, 
the principal plaintiff, and several other 
parties to the suit, have died. James E. 
Hill was appointed commissioner for the 
collection. He will give bond of $5,000. 


Rockford Telephone Company 
Bought by Central Union. 

The Central Union Telephone Co. and 
the Rockford Home Telephone Co., both 
of Rockford, IIl., were consolidated July 
26 by purchase of the latter by the Cen- 
tral Union company. The purchase was 
completed after the application of the 
companies for the transaction of the deal 
had been heard by Commissioner Thomas 
E. Demcy of the Illinois Public Utili- 
ties Commission. 


Detroit Lawyer Asks Itemized 
List of Telephone Calls. 

Attacking the right of the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. to deprive him of 
telephone service after he has paid the 
exchange and toll charges, demanding an 
itemized account of the number of calls 
charged against him—which he says is 
greatly in excess of the actual number— 
and also alleging that the company has 
no right to increase its rates, Sid A. Er- 
win, Detroit (Mich.) attorney, has be- 
gun suit against the company. 

A temporary injunction was granted by 
Judge George P. Codd restraining the 
company from discontinuing its service 
to Erwin and from removing its instru- 
ments from his law office. 

Attached to Erwin’s July bill was a 
notice giving patrons until July 15 in 
which to pay the accounts. On July 9, 
Erwin says, his service was cut off, “caus- 
ing him irreparable loss.” 
charges that the company has refused to 


He further ’ 
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resume service, demanding payment of 
$31.60 for 1,020 additional calls for May, 
1919, and $53.38 balance due on bills 
previously rendered since June 26. He 
calls attention to the notice which gave 
him, he holds, until July 15 to pay the 
bill. 

According to Erwin’s declaration, the 
items, $31.60 and $53.38, are “based on 
an alleged authorized increase of rate 
on each telephone call from his office.” 
He says the number of calls upon which 
charges are based are greatly in excess 
of the actual number, and adds that he 
has been unable to get a detailed state- 
ment from the company. 

Erwin’s actions will serve as a test 
case to determine if the telephone com- 
pany, in its bills, can charge the sub- 
scribers with a certain number of calls 
without sending with the bill an itemized 
list of the calls. 

Telephone Men Assert All Equip- 
ment Is Way Up in Price. 

Virtually all equipment used by the 
Chicago Telephone Co. has increased in 
price from 27 to 234 per cent, according 
to H. F. Hill, vice-president of the com- 
pany, who testified last week in the hear- 
ing of the company’s application for an 
order granting the right to continue to 
charge the government graded rates 
after their automatic expiration with the 
official return of all telephone lines to 
private companies. 

Additional expense had come 
with voluntary raises in employes’s sal- 
aries, he said. 

From June 1, 1917, to October 1, 1918, 
he testified, the company had of its own 
accord paid out $1,700,000 in increases 
in employes’ salaries. When the gov- 
ernment took over control of the tele- 
phone lines, additional expenses amount- 
ing to $2,000,000 were borne by the com- 
pany in paying increased wages to its 
workers. 

Even with these increases, he said, the 
company temporarily lost 27 per cent of 
its traffic force, including 1,100 seldiers, 
sailors and marines. Five hundred of! 
the men in service have now returned to 
their old work. 

U. F. Cleveland, special accountant of 
the company, testified that statistics hav« 
shown that of the total number of tele- 
phones in use, 9% per cent are flat rate 
instruments. He said that one-sixth of 
the total revenue came from such fiat 
rate stations. 


also 


“Service connection is an expense 
the company in excess of the amoun! 
charged the customer for institutions, 
he stated. “For mechanical work only, 
and this does not include the bookkee: 
ing and other charges, the cost to t 
company averages $7.84 for each te 
phone installed.” 


Telephone’ service in Chicago 


cheaper today than in Boston, Washing- 
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Neglect and its Consequences— 


bo Warning and Suggestion published in 
Safety Bulletin No. 105 of The Travelers In- 
surance Company to pre- 


may require. Carbosota is positively the most 
efficient wood preservative. It is absolutely uni- 
form, combining maximum 





vent accident losses seems 
very necessary when we 
read the accompanying ar- 
ticle from Telephony of 
April 12, 1919. 


The Kansas City Court of 
Appeals ruled in the case 
of Mummaw vs. South- 
western Telegraph & Tel- 
ephone Company that ° i 
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toxicity with perfect phys- 
| ical fitness and perma- 
nency. It is obtainable 
everywhere in the United 
States in any quantity. 


Carbosota Creosote Oil is 
standardized for non-pres- 
sure treatments. 
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“Negligence of the defen- 

dant telephone company in maintaining a rotten 
pole in the city was held to have proximately 
caused or contributed to plaintiff’s injury when 
the pole fell upon him.” 


Decayed poles, in addition to being an eco- 
nomic waste, become a human hazard, endanger- 
ing life and limb of the public as well as linemen. 


Creosoting poles protects them against early 
failure—materially increases their life—and elim- 
inates the loss due to neglect in permitting the 
poles to decay. 


The safest course is to creosote poles with 
Carbosota Creosote Oil, either by the Open Tank 
Process, or surface treatments as conditions 


treatment of poles obtain- 
able gratis by addressing nearest office. 


(Green wood cannot be effectively creosoted by non- 
pressure processes. Itshould be air-dry. In regions 
of moist, warm climate wood of some species may 
start to decay before it can be air-dried. Exception 
should be made in such cases, and treatment modified 
accordingly.) 
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ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore or Cleve- 
land. This in spite of the fact that 
the pay roll of the local telephone com- 
pany has been increased nearly 3% mil- 
lion dollars since April, 1917. 


Power to Regulate Rates Means 
Revision Up or Down. 


In a unanimous decision handed down 
July 15 by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, the appeal of the International 
Railway Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., to compel 
the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion to give it a hearing as to the rate 
of fare in Buffalo was sustained. 

Two questions of moment were dealt 
with in the decision, which was written 
by Judge Benjamin N. Cardozo—wheth- 
er the legislature had power to raise the 
rate of fare and whether the legislature 
ceded this authority to the public serv- 
ice commission when it passed the pub- 
lic service commission law. The opin- 
ion holds that power to change the rate 
oi fare was vested in the legislature and 
that the legislature in passing the pub- 
lic service commission act delegated this 
power to the commission. , 

In part the opinion reads: 

“This appeal brings here the question 
whether the fares established by the so- 
called Milburn agreement in the city of 
Buffalo may be increased by the public 
service commission if found to be inade- 
quate. 

“On January 1, 1892, the Buffalo Rail- 
way Co., the West Side Street Railway 
Co., and the Crosstown Street Railway 
Co. covenanted with the city of Buffalo 
for a sufficient consideration to abolish 
transfer charges and establish a uniform 
fare of 5 cents for a continuous trip 
upon any portion of their lines. That is 
the Milburn agreement, which was there- 
after ratified by the legislature. 

“In December, 1916, the city of Buf- 
falo, believing the fare to be too high, 
petitioned the public service commission 
to fix a just and reasonable rate. For 
nearly two years that proceeding re- 
mained dormant. 

“The council of the city of Buffalo 
passed a resolution consenting to an in- 
crease, but a referendum was demanded 
and the resolution was vetoed by the 
electors. The company then answered 
the dormant petition on file with the 
commission, said that the rates, instead 
of being too high, were too low, and 
joined in the city’s prayer that they be 
revised. The commission refused to ac- 
cept the answer, on the ground of want 
of power. The special term granted a 
mandamus, and the proceeding was aft- 
erwards changed by amendment into one 
of certiorari. The appellate division an- 
nulled the ruling of the commission and 
remanded the proceeding for hearing and 
decision. 

“There is nothing to show, and we 
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have no right to assume, that the reser- 
vation of the power of the state was for 
the benefit of one of the parties to the 
exclusion of the other. The power to 
regulate rates is the power to increase 
them if inadequate, just as truly as it is 
the power to reduce them if excessive. 

“The public service commission is the 
delegate of the legislature, and regula- 
tion by one is regulation by the other. 

“The situation then is this: Municipal- 
ity and railroad have -joined in the dec- 
laration that the rate fixed by their agree- 
ment shall be, not final, but provisional. 
It is subject, in case of need, to re-exam- 
ination and readjustment by the agents 
of the state. The need that was foreseen 
as possible has arisen. In upholding the 
jurisdiction of the commission to deal 
with it, we do not override the condi- 
tions of the franchise; we heed and en- 
force them.” 

In the opinion, Judges Chase, Collin, 
Hogan, McLaughlin, Crane and Andrews 
concur. 


Dollar a Month for All 
Classes of Service. 


The standard $1 a month charge for all 
classes of service furnished by the Clear- 
water Telephone Co. at Clearwater, Minn., 
has been changed by the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission, upon 
petition of the company, the schedule 
submitted by the company being allowed 
effective August 1. A hearing was held 
at Clearwater on May 29 but no one ap- 
peared to contest the proposed rates. 

The new schedule allowed by the com- 
mission is: 


Gone! 


Per month 
Ic@evidesl, BUSINESS ....0200%06000% $1.75 
Individual, residence ............... 1.50 
Four-party, residence............... 1.25 
ee  —— 1.50 


The Clearwater Telephone Co. was or- 
ganized and began operation in 1903. 
There are 341 shares of stock outstand- 
ing, at a par value of 10 per share, held 
by 36 stockholders, all residents or for- 
mer residents of Clearwater. 

The company operates a local telephone 
exchange at Clearwater, serving 13 busi- 
ness, 39 residence stations within the vil- 
lage, and 89 rural stations in the vicinity. 
Switching service is also performed for 
a small number of rural stations, 

Statements were presented of the com- 
fany’s operating revenues and expenses 
for the past two years, together with an 
inventory of its property. After a care- 
ful examination of the telephone com- 
pany’s records and accounts it developed 
that no depreciation fund had been es- 
tablished until 1918 and at the end of 
that year a reserve of $369.79 was set 
up. The present, rate schedule is dis- 
criminatory in that the same rate—$1 a 
month—is charged for all classes of ser- 
vice. The commission finds that the 
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rates petitioned for are fair and reason- 
able rates and will not provide more than 
sufficient revenue to take care of the 
necessary operating expenses, depreciation 
and a fair return upon the investment. 


Increase and Orders Accounting 
System Followed. 


The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission has approved a new sched- 
ule of rates of the Northwestern-Min- 
nesota Telephone Co. for Strandquist and 
Karlstad which becomes effective August 
1. The schedule is as follows: 


Per year. 
Individual line, business...........$15.00 
Individual line, residence......... 15.00 
Four-party line, residence......... 13.00 
ee ee 13.00 
ee ee 4.20 


The commission also ordered, that the 
practice of furnishing stockholders tele- 
phone service at preferential rates be 
discontinued and that a system of ac- 
counts be installed which shall be in ac- 
cordance with its uniform system of ac- 
counting. 

No one appeared to protest the appli- 
cation at the hearing at Strandquist on 
June 5. 

The Tele- 
phone Co. was organized and began op- 
erating in 1913. 


Northwestern-Minnesota 


There are 122 shares of 
stock outstanding at a par value of $40 
per share. It is in debt to the amount 
of $1,088, and $388 of this amount was. 
borrowed to defray current operating ex- 
perses. 

The present rates per year of the com- 
pany are as follows 


Individual line, business...........$15.00 
Two-party line, business.......... 15.00 
Individual line, residence.......... 15.00 
Two-party line, residence.......... 12.00 
Four-party line, residence......... 12.00 


Rural multi-party line (company- 
re re aa 
Rural switching charges.......... 


This rate scheauie is discriminatory in 
that the same rates are being charged for 
individual and two-party business and 
two and four-party residence service. 

The company requested authority to 
place in effect the following increased 
yearly rates in addition to those that re- 
mained unchanged: 


Two-party, residence ............. $14.00 
Four-party, residence ............ 13.00 
Rural multi-party ................ 13.00 
Rural switching charges........... 5.00 


The company operates telephone ex- 
changes at Strandquist and Karlstad, 
serving 24 business, 8 residence and && 
rural telephones, and performs switching 
service for 55 rural stations. 

The stockholders of the company are 
being assessed for their telephone ser- 
vice at a rate which is less than that 
paid by renters or non-stockholders. This 
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The trade mark ARMOO carries 
the assurance that iron bearing 
that mark is manufactured by 
The American Rolling Mill Com 
pany with the skill, intelligence 
and fidelity associated with its 
products, and hence can be .de- 
pended upon to possess in the 


highest degree the merit claimed 
for it. 


Rust-Resisting Armco Iron 
Prevents Accidents and Saves Money 


Armco Iron Strand is not dependent upon its extra heavy surface 
covering of spelter for its rust-resisting qualities. Any steel or iron 
wire can be galvanized, but no other wire of the kind has the rust 
resistance of Armco, because no other iron, domestic or imported, has 
its extreme purity and uniformity of composition. Armco Iron is 
99.84 per cent pure and resists corrosion and pitting to an unusual 
degree, even under adverse conditions, as when strand is exposed to 
corroding fumes from smokestacks, salt air, etc. 


The breaking strength of Armco Iron Strand is over 60,000 
pounds per square inch of section. It can be depended on in places 
where a breakage would cause much loss of time and heavy expense. 
The slight extra initial cost over that of ordinary strand is far more 
than repaid by the prevention of breakdowns and reduced mainte- 
nance expense. 


Armco Iron Strand can be furnished in any size or lay required 
and as single wire in various gauges. The following are some of its 
uses : 


Messenger Strand Trolley Span Wire 
Guy Wire or Strand Ground Wire or Strand 
Telephone Wire or Strand Telegraph Wire 


Power Transmission Conductors 
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practice creates two different rates for 
the same class of service, and is there- 
fore discriminatory. : 

The commission ruled that the schedule 
of rates which it allowed will yield suffi- 
cient revenue to provide for the neces- 
sary operating expenses, depreciation and 
a fair return upon the investment. 


Rural Company Says “Good-Bye” 
to Dollar Rate. 


The Avon Rural Telephone Co., of 
Avon, Minn., operating five rural lines 
to which are connected 57 rural subscrib- 
ers, who pay $12 each per annum if paid 
during the first month of the year, or 
$15 if paid during any of the eleven re- 
maining months, has been authorized to 
charge a rate of $1.50 per month begin- 
ning August 1. 

This rate is subject to the usual dis- 
counts for rural lines customarily 
specified by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission. The company 
desired to place in effect a rate of $18 per 
year, a discount of $3 to be allowed if 
paid during the first 30 days of the year 
in which the service is rendered. 

The company was organized and began 
operating in June, 1916, and the stock- 
holders have never received a dividend. 
The present owner, Edward Schmid, who 
obtained control early in the year 1919, 
has improved the service to a large extent 
by reconstructing the lines and making 
the present grounded circuits metallic. 

A stitement of operating expenses for 
i918, and also an inventory of its prop- 
erty, was submitted by the company. The 
commission found that the operating ex- 
penses have been reasonable and that a 
net return, available for depreciation and 
dividends of only 5.37 per cent on the 
plant value, has been realized. 


Company Modest in Demands— 
Given More Than Asked. 

The Moorfield Farm & Ranch Tele- 
phone Co. was lucky in securing from the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission a 
higher schedule of rates than it asked 
for. Its old rates were: Business, $1.50; 
residence, $1; farm, $1. A little while ago 
it received an advance of from 25 cents 
to 50 cents a month for switching ser- 
vice. 

In its application the company asked 
for rates of $2, $1.50 and $1.75 a month 
respectively, with a discount of 25 cents 
a month where paid promptly. in advance. 
In its order the commission gives it these 
as net rates, with the exception of farm 
lines, which are placed at $1.50. Gross 
rates are 25 cents a month-more. The 
order also sets out that after all proper 
operating expenses shall have been paid 
and maintenance expenses provided for, 
the company shall pay at its option not 
more than 8 per cent dividends, with all 
surpluses to be used for betterments of 
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existing property or held as protection 
against unrealized depreciation. Addi- 
tions and extensions shall be financed by 
additions to capital. 

The present revenue of the company is 
less than $1,700 gross. The annual re- 
ports of the last two years show expendi- 
tures running about even with earnings. 
No dividends were paid on the $6,000 out- 
standing stock. The company, says the 
findings, has been economically managed, 
much of the general expense in the way 
of bookkeeping and collecting having been 
donated and the secretary of the company 
doing the line work on the hour basis, 
in order to avoid expense of maintaining 
a lineman on a plant not large enough to 
keep him busy. The company’s outstand- 
ing stock is high when figured on a per 
station basis, but the property is located 
in a rough and sparsely-settled country, 
with cost of construction and mainte- 
nance high. 


Stolen Service on Rural Lines 
Causes Rate Increase Request. 
D. J. Sylvester, manager of the Sur- 

prise (Neb.) Telephone Co., tells the 

state railway commission, in an applica- 
tion for an increase of rates, that his 
operators have tired of being detectives 
and of policing the lines so as to keep 
subscribers from stealing service they 
don’t pay for. Therefore, in addition to 
more money, he wants an order permit- 
ting him to sell service to Surprise and 

Rising City to the whole line at one rate, 

instead of allowing subscribers to say 

whether they do or do not want added 
exchange service. He says that collect- 
ing for stolen service leads to too many 
rows which involve the time of operators, 
bookkeepers and managers. 

Mr. Sylvester wants farm rates in- 
creased from $1 a month to $1.50 and 
residence from $1 to $1.25. He says this 

will give him $147.50 added revenue a 

month, but this will soon be eaten up 

by the demands of labor. He gave in- 
creases in June of from $5 to $20 a month, 
and in September must come across with 
more. As another reason for selling the 
entire service to subscribers, he says the 

Lincoln company does so on exchanges 

at Gresham, Shelby and Bellwood, and 

his subscribers demand equal facilities. 





Company Guilty of Contempt of 
Commission’s Orders. 

R. E. Louden, the owner of several 
telephone companies in north central Ne- 
braska, has been adjudged guilty of con- 
tempt of the state railway commission 
by that body, and informed that until he 
restores the connection between his toll 
line and the plant of the Gandy Switch- 
board Co. he will not only not have any 
standing before the commission, but will 
be prosecuted by it for violation of its 
orders. 
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Mr. Louden operates, among other 
properties, the Tri-County Telephone Co., 
of Stapleton, Lincoln county. He also 
owns the toll line between that town and 
Gandy, the exchange at the latter place 
being owned and operated locally. The 
toll charge is 10 cents. Under the state 
law the exchange originating a toll call 
gets a 15 per cent commission thereon 
and 10 per cent upon incoming calls. The 
Gandy company said that this wasn’t 
enough on the 10-cent calls to Stapleton 
to pay bookkeeping charges and toll slips. 

While it had a petition pending before 
the commission, Mr. Louden in an effort 
to end the dispute, cut the connection. 
Whereupon the commission told him that 
no existing connections can be cut with- 
out its permission, and he obeyed an or- 
der to restore it. After a hearing it 
ordered a division of tolls on the basis 
of 45 per cent to the Gandy company 
and 55 to the Tri-County. This dis- 
pleased Mr. Louden and after’ telling the 
commission that he couldn’t operate the 
toll line on that basis and inviting it to 
come up and do it, he again cut the line. 

The Gandy company went into the dis- 
trict court and secured an order direct- 
ing the restoration of the service, and 
was told to keep a certain deposit with 
the Tri-County. Soon another dispute 
arose over the refusal of the Tri-County 
to allow the Gandy company the statu- 
tory commission on long distance calls 
originating at Gandy. Mr. Louden again 
got out his wire clippers. 

The dispute again drifted to the com- 
mission, but after one continuance and 
after the attorney for Mr. Louden sent 
word he was going to Colorado for three 
weeks and couldn’t be present at the ad- 
journed date, Commissioner Wilson 
donned his war paint, entered a finding 
that Mr. Louden was in contempt of that 
body and ordered him to forthwith re- 
store that connection if he didn’t want 
a hard-fisted constable headed in his di- 
rection. 


Compromise Made on Memphis 
Rate Dispute. 

Perding a final settlement between the 
city of Memphis, Tenn., and the Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Cé., all pay- 
inents of increased rates covering the 
nionth ot June will be refunded or cred- 
ited on bills for July, and accounts cover- 
ing July may be paid under protest. This 
compromise was brought about in the 
Chancery Court and it is estimated that 
local patrons will be saved $14,000. 


Under the agreement between the city 
of Memphis and the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., existing rates, or 
those prevailing before the recent 2d 
vance was ordered, may be raised wlien 
the number of local subscribers reaches 
20,000. In case the company is not soon 


able to show that it has the required 
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Standard 
the World Over 


Because the French No. 6 Tele- 
phone Battery year in and year 
out has given complete satis- 
faction, it has become stan- 
dard the world over. 

Two years of experimenting 
and a year and a half of actual 
use have proved that the Pro- 
tective Coating, originated by 
the French Battery & Carbon 
Co., reduces shelf deterioration 
to less than 2%. 

The French Battery Service 
Records—also an original 
French feature for several 
vears—are free to you. Use 
them and compare service re- 
sults from your various sta- 


tions 
: ¢ CELL INTERNAL ACTi9 
TH CALLY BEEN ELIMINATES Has 
pUCcING SHELF DETERIORATION 0 ~ 
DINIMUM AND PROLONGING frst 
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French Battery & Carbon Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 





Branches: 
29-24 West Washington St., Chicago, Il. Ammbeth TAGS. ony cccccececes Atlanta, ta. 
GSi 6G. Ervag t.......cc.e0- Dallas, Tex. 921 Broadway ....... ..Mansas City, Mo. 
33 Western Ave. ..... Minneapolis, Minn. 543 Goldengate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
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number of subscribers to get higher 
rates, it is expected an appeal will be 
made to the state utilities commission. 


Wisconsin Minimum Wage Order 
Affects Smaller Companies. 
In response to many requests for inter- 


pretations of the minimum wage order, ‘ 


which became effective August 1, the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission has 
formally adopted the following interpre- 
tations : 

1. In applying the time rates of the 
minimum wage order to piece workers, 
each payroll period shall be regarded as 
a unit. ’ 

2. The minimum wage order does not 
apply to apprentices legally indentured 
under section Statutes of 1917. 

3. The minimum wage order does not 
apply to women and minor employes who 
are bona-fide apprentices for a profes- 
sion in which registration is required by 
state law. 

4. Home workers as a minimum, must 
be paid a piece rate which will yield 
women and minor employes of average 
ability in the factory the minimum time 
rates. 

5. The minimum wage order was not 
intended to apply to any minors under 
14 years of age. 

6. Paragraph 3 of the minimum wage 
order applies to all minors between 14 
and 17 years of age. 

7. In computing the wage due under 
the minimum wage order, no allowance 
can be made for payments for vacations, 
and other periods when no actual serv- 
ice is rendered by the employes. 

8 A woman or minor over 17 years 
of age who has completed the learning 
period of six months as a saleslady or 
salesman in any mercantile establishment 
cannot be paid less than 22 cents per hour 
when he or she enters another depart- 
ment or mercantile industry. 

A very considerable percentage of all 
women employed in telephone exchanges 
will have their wages increased by the 
order of the commission. This is espe- 
cially true of the smaller companies and 
the smaller exchanges. In many of these 
smaller exchanges there is only inter- 
mittent work, especially for night oper- 
ators. To prevent any injustice to any 
of these smaller companies the industrial 
‘commission has announced that it will 
later issue a classification of the tele- 
phone companies based upon an hourly 
peg count. 


— 
2377, 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ILLINOIs. 

July 18: The commission suspended 
until November 22 the application of the 
Fairbury Telephone Co., of Fairbury, 

Ill., for an increase in rates. 

July 23: Petitions filed by more than 
50 companies asking that present rate 
schedules be continued in effect after 


ert ghd cy 
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August 1, when the lines revert from 
federal to state control. 


INDIANA. 


July 18: The Home Telephone Co. of 
Wabash petitioned the coimmission for 
“reasonable rates” and for the establish- 
ing of a permanent valuation of its prop- 
erty. The company objects to a valua- 
tion of its property as made by the com- 
mission in January, and also to rates 
fixed by the commission then based on 
the valuation. 


KANSAS. 
July 17: Hearing on the application of 
the United Telephone Co., with head- 


quarters at Abilene, for permission to in- 
crease rates at 26 towns in which it fur- 
nishes service. 

MINNESOTA. 


July 24: Application of the Viola Tele- 
phone Co. to place an installation charge 
in effect at Eyota, denied on grounds 
that the evidence submitted did not sup- 
port the petition. 


NEBRASKA, 


July 20: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of the Tri-County Telephone Co. 
against the Gandy Switchboard Co. W. 
EK. Hill appeared for the defendant and 
testimony taken; no appearance for com- 
plainant; it appearing to the commission 
that R. E. Louden of the Tri-County 
company has, without permission of the 
commission, severed the toll connection 
with the Gandy company, he is adjudged 
in contempt of this commission and it is 
ordered that unless such connection is re- 
stored by August 1, a prosecution for 
violation of the commission's orders will 
be instituted. 

Juy 22: Application of the Naponee 
Telephone Co. for increase in rates; or- 
dered that effective August 1 the appli- 
cant be permitted to charge the follow- 
ing schedule: Business, $2 per month; 
residence and farm, $1.35, and switch- 
ing, 40 cents; ordered that within three 
months a new switchboard be installed, 
that dividends be hereafter limited to 8 
per cent, that none of the revenue, save 
that allowed for dividends, shall be used 
for extensions into new territory and 
that dividends be restricted to $3,453 of 
stock until such time as the company has 
made application and secured consent to 
the validation of stock sold without prop- 
er and legal steps. 

July 22: Application of the 
Telephone Co. for an increase 
alleging that during the past year its 
revenues were but $1,728, while expenses 
totaled $1,916. The company has an out- 
standing capital stock of $9,680. Former- 
ly it furnished service to all stockholders 
on 25 cents a month assessment. It pays 
dividends of 12 per cent a year by the 
novel expedient of crediting each owner 
of five shares, or $50 investment, $1.50 
every three months on his telephone bill. 

July 22: Complaint filed by Walter 
Hickman against Nebraska Telephone 
Co. alleging that he cannot get telephone 
desired on Norfolk exchange. 

July 22: Complaint of Anton Brym, of 
Nelson, against Deweese Telephone Co., 
alleging failure to furnish service at com- 
plainant’s residence; satisfied and dis- 
missed. 

July 22: Complaint of T. J. Majors 
and others against Peru Telephone Co. 
alleging poor service; satisfied and dis- 
missed, company having been purchased 
by Lincoln Telephone & Telephone Co. 

July 22: In the matter of complaint of 
A. Czerney, of Lindsay, against Madison 
County Telephone Co. and Monroe Tele- 


Amherst 
in rates, 
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phone Co., alleging elimination of free 
service between Madison and Newman 
Grove, the commission finds no cause of 
action exists and dismisses complaint. 

July 22: Complaint of O. L. Stelten- 
burg, of Florence, alleging that Nebraska 
Telephone Co. refused to give him serv- 
ice although one of its main leads runs 
near his home; satisfied and dismissed. 

July 22: Complaint of Frank Knoble, 
of Petersburg, alleging that the Antelope 
County Mutual Telephone Co. operators 
at Neligh would not let him talk German 
to his mother-in-law and thus interfered 
with his lawful use of the service; satis- 
fied and dismissed with caution to com- 
pany’s operators that they have no power 
of censorship over language to be used 
over company’s lines. 

July 22: Complaint of G. W. Alberts, 
of Wayne, alleging that the Nebraska 
Telephone Co. would not give him serv- 
ice even after he had constructed a line 
of his own to connect the company lines; 
satisfied and dismissed. 

July 23: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Bertrand Telephone Co. for 
modification of order recently issued in- 
creasing rates, it appearing that the rates 
asked for are standard, it is ordered that 
the company be given permission to col- 
lect the following charges: Extension 
sets, business, $1 per month; residence, 
50 cents; extension bells, 25 cents. 

July 24: Application of the Nebraska 
Telephone Co. for permission to estab- 
lish a switching charge of 65 cents a 
month at Trenton and Stratton filed. 

July 24: Application of the Walnut 
Grove Telephone Co. for permission to 
establish gross and net rates, filed. 

July 24: Application of the Lynch 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
rates, filed. 

July 25: Application of the Nuckolls 
County Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase rates, filed. 

July 27: Order and resolution of com- 
mission fixing October 15th as date for 
hearing on proper and equitable basis for 
service connection, move and change of 
name charges, and continuing until then 
rates fixed by postmaster general to com- 
panies heretofore collecting them, but 
denying it to those that have neglected 
and refused to do so; filed. 

July 28: Hearing before the commis- 
sion of the complaint of C. W. Sack of 
Springfield, representing the Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co., against charge by 
Nebraska Telephone Co. of 40 cents a 
month switching fee in place of 5 cents a 
call. 

July 31: Hearing before the commis- 
sion of application of Buffalo County 
Telephone Co. for increased schedule of 
rates. 

August 7: Hearing before the commis- 
sion of application of Platte Valley Tele- 
phone Co., of Scottsbluff, for permission 
to increase rates. 

New York. 

July 15: Petition filed by the New 
York Telephone Co. and the Delaware 
& Atlantic Telephone Co. for increases in 


rates. 
SoutH DAKOTA. 


July 22: The Vincent-West Bethel 
Telephone Co. ordered to build necessary 
lines to furnish service to R. C. Hyde, 
whose residence is approximately one- 
half mile of one of the company’s lines, 
within 30 days. The company is also 
commanded to establish, file and put into 
effect a reasonable schedule of rates ior 
all subscribers whether shareholders, or 
members of the company or not. 
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Blow-Rite Tubular Fuses for 
every Kind of Telephone Protector 


When ordering fuses specify the code number of the protector to insure selection of correct fuse. 
LOW-RITE fuse wire has great tensile strength and 
B accurate fusing characteristics, so that you are sure 
to receive perfect fuses when Blow-Rite is specified. 








Tip 13/64” diameter—made in two lengths as follows: 


Oe, BE TN. 90.000 46000608 4%” shoulder to shoulder tt 2... eee 3” shoulder to shoulder 
No. 28 Porcelain ......... 44%” = pes = BG. BO POreetsim .ccccccscces 3” si = o 
SK SF WEE ov scsesecvess 4%” - . “ Oe BUD Adcccsseensecens 3” “ o “ 





Tip 11/64” diameter—made in three lengths as follows: 
No. 3 Wood....4 3/16” shoulder to shoulder No. 6 Wood....3%” shoulder to shoulder 
No. 5 Wood....2%” ” - No. 35 Porcelain 3%” - ae a 











Tip 4%” diameter—made in two lengths as follows: 
BOG BE WOE sn vscccccesesessaesaes 5” tip to tip No. 43 Wood ...... eocces coreeee-3%” tip to tip 





Tip 4%” diameter—made in three lengths as follows: 
MO. 2 WOOO .iccccsecc 4” shoulder to shoulderNo. 9 Wood ...... 31/16” shoulder to shoulder 
Me. 86 Fibre ...ccccces 4” - 7 ™ No. 38 Wood ...... 2 5/8” ” ae = 
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. Flat fuse—wire lies in open slot. 
No. 44 Flat Wood Fuse .........see0.- 60660 660000006008 3%” overall 


-hicago 





Round fibre with flat tip—made in two lengths as follows: 
ih A MSC ec cdewidasatater stassarebenienneeehaa. ae 
TO, GR To a 6 00:0 66:0:6-6.65 060060500 600006608 + 058K HERS 34%” ™ 


Reliable Electric.Co, 


Chicago 





Fibre fuse with nutted ends—made in two lengths as follows: 
i 2 wee craisahebewebnikeba tadtedre cede ayslediers tae eneetaerew es 3%” shoulder to shoulder 
No. 55 Fibre ” “ or) ee 


“RelrapieLtectric ts" 


Chicade 





7/16” hexagon nut—8 /32” threaded tip 
Oe Ce ee ee re eee oe eee er ee rr ere 41/16” shoulder to shoulder 


Reliable Electrica Co. 


Chicago 





%” fibre telegraph fuse—made in two lengths as follows: 


No. 78 8/10 ampere ba eee tel Oat ees 4%” long No. 80 1 to 10 ampere........+eees- 4%” long 
No. 79 8/10 wT fee eeescesesoces 5%” = No, 81 1 to 10 aro TTeTTTT TTT Ty. 5% 
Wood ~- Fibre _ Magnesia (Unglazed Porcelain) 


Perhaps we can save you money. Undoubtedly we can supply excellent fuses. 


Reliable Electric Co., 411-417 S. Sangamon St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 











Biographical and Personal Notes 


E. E, Donoho, manager of the Green- 
ville Telephone Co., of Greenville, Texas, 
has been promoted to general superin- 
tendent of the Texarkana Telephone Co., 
of which the Greenville system is a part. 
The Texarkana company operates 
changes at Greenville, Clarksville, Bon- 
ham, Jacksonville Annona and at 
Mr. Donoho will continue 
to make his home in Greenville. 

F. W. White has resigned his posi- 
tion as manager of the Williams County 
Telephone Co., of Bryan, Ohio. He has 
become connected with an automobile tire 
sales company in Sandusky, Ohio. The 
Williams County Telephone Co. has de- 
veloped into the largest enterprise in its 
part of the state and has been so well 
managed by Mr. White that it has stead- 
ily prospered, and his loss in this work 
will be felt. 

A. E. Pearson, local manager of the 
New State Telephone Co., at Onawa, 
Iowa, is of the naturally-born salesman 
type—and you can depend on him to 
sell telephone service. He is aggressive, 
methodical and a convincing talker—ex- 
cellent traits for a telephone manager 
and he can master the me- 
or technical details as well as 
those relating to the business end. 

Although Mr. Pearson 
Sweden (December 16, 1885) he was edu- 
cated in this country in the grade schools 
and the Hoff business college of Warren, 
Fa. His first introduction to the electri- 
cal business was in 1908 with the Postal 


ex- 


and 
Texarkana. 


to possess, 


chanical 


was born in 


Telegraph-Cable Co. as ground man. In 
1910 he went with the Commercial Union 
Telephone Co. as troubleman. A _ year 
later he secured the position of wire 

















A. E. Pearson, Local Manager of the New 
State Company at Onawa, lowa, Has 
for His Watchword ‘‘Service.”’ 


chief for the Union Telephone Co., of 
Erie, Pa., at its Kane exchange. 

Early in 1905 he went with the Central 
Union Telephone Co. as repairman, re- 
signing on July 1 of that year to accept 
his present position as manager for the 


From Factory and 


Convention: Missouri Association, Jefferson City, 


Sells “Dixie” Brand, Southern 
White Cedar Poles. 

Willis H. Gilbert, Fisher Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is the successor of the pole 
department of the Indiana Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., and is to handle in the future 
the “Dixie” Brand White Cedar Poles. 

Mr. Gilbert has had a wide experience 
in handling lumber and timber lands. In 
1880) he engaged in the business at Sagi- 
naw, Mich., operating mills at Bay City 
and cutting hard wood and pine. These 
mills turned out special orders in hard- 
for railroad use as well as Nor- 
way pine, car sills, car decking, cross 
arms, 


wood 


etc. 

For 16 years Mr. Gilbert was operating 
at Saginaw and then went to Ashland, 
Wis., where he specialized in Norway 
pine. He operated there for eight years 
until his timber was all cut. 

At the time he went to Ashland it was 
the lumbermen to cut all 
Norway 4/4 and &/4 


custom of 


pine to lumber 


shipping it to the Chicago market, where 
it was sold to the highest bidder for 
various cargoes. He secured the R. D. 
Pike Lumber Co. mills at Bayfield, Wis., 
to saw his Norway timber. This was a 
double-band sawmill, which could cut 
timber up to 60 feet in length. Mr. Gil- 
bert was thus able to supply logs in long 
lengths for large and long timbers and 
joists. Other logs which were ‘suitable 
were cut into car sills and the shorter 
into car decking, cross arms and 
other special bills. By thus specializing, 
he was able to make his lumber average 
$4 per thousand more than the lumber- 
men who cut their logs in gang mills, 
making the ordinary piece stuff. 


logs 


The first year that Mr. Gilbert was in 
Ashland he cut and sold 25,000,000 feet 
of lumber, the second year 35,000,000 feet, 
the third year 45,000,000 feet, and the 
next three years an average of 70,000,000 
feet. He purchased the standing timber 


and had several camps for producing the 
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New State company at Onawa, lowa, a 
plant of about 700 telephones. 

Since that time he has improved the 
service in general, rebuilt the rural and 
toll lines and put into practice standard 
operating rules. When he assumed charge 
at Onawa the operators were observing 
no rules whatever. His first work, there- 
fore, was to establish proper rules for 
the operators and improve the service. 
He states that the operators are now 
following standard rules of operation and 
are giving satisfactory service. Collec- 
tions, Mr. Pearson places second in im- 
portance only to service and he says they 


‘sure are good.” 


He is a member of the Knights of 
Pythias, the Eagles and the Onawa 


3costers Club. As with many other tele- 
phone men, fishing is one of his favorite 
pastimes. 

William E. Bowers, state senator of 
Indiana, has assumed his duties as man- 
ager of the Home Telephone Co.’s ex- 
change at New Haven, Ind. He has been 
attending law school at Indianapolis since 
the close of the state legislature, but will 
locate permanently at New Haven. Ex- 
tensive improvements will be made in 
the exchange, according to an announce- 
ment by the management of the company. 


R. R. Burrin was recently 
manager of the Parke County Telephone 
Co., at Rockville, Ind., to 
G. Knight, who has been transferred to 


made 
succeed H. 


Indianapolis. 


Salesroom 


September 16 and 17 


logs, all logs being delivered to the mills 
Difficult large 
often gotten out ready for shipping from 
stump to boat in three days. 

In 1899, 1900, and 1901, mills were op- 
erated at Ashland and Washburn, W1s., 
and Duluth, Minn., by Mr. Gilbert and 
he was known during those years as the 
“Norway King.” The adoption of his 
method by other lumbermen in Northern 


by rail. timbers were 


Wisconsin increased very largely the 
market value of the formerly unprofiit- 
able Norway pine timber. 

Mr. Gilbert won the confidence oi the 
railroads and car companies by the high 
grade of the timber that he shipped and 
his shipments were always considered 
as “right.” This method of doing busi- 


ness—shipping customers just what they 


buy—is now applied by Mr. Gilbert to 
shipments of “Dixie Brand” White Cedar 
Poles. He makes the statement that dur- 
ing this year he has not had a rejected 
pole. All orders are loaded after careful 
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The ‘‘Yellow Chassis’? Trucks—that serve so well 




































































































































The Shield of America’s 


Greatest Motor Truck Service 





—a truck is no more efficient than the ser- 
vice that goes with it. 


—this is something you must bear in mind 
when selecting your truck. 


—let the famous Republic shield be your 


protection 

There are more than g : . 6 = 

1400 Republic Service —it isn’t merely a sign” pasted on a 
Stations in this country : d ‘ it f ll . d c 
Giants Minne window; it means a fully equipped ser- 
every city, _ - vice organization, amply stocked with 
community. epublic e ° 
Service is maintained in parts—always at your service and in 


thirty foreign countries. your service. 
Republic satisfaction is 
world-wide. 


—think this over seriously beforc you buy. 





REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., Inc. 


ALMA, MICHIGAN 
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inspection and conform to the “Dixie 
Brand” pole slegan of being “smooth, 
straight, stocky and long-lived.” 

Mr. Gilbert is an expert in timber and 
his experience has led him to the con- 
clusion that Southern white cedar is es- 














Willis H. Gilbert Is a Strong Booster of 
Southern White Cedar. 


pecially suitable for poles. Government 
bulletin No. 95 states that Southern white 
cedar is valuable “on account of its long 
life when in contact with the ground” 
and it names the Southern first of all the 
cedars. 

There are instances of Southern white 
cedar poles having been set for 20 years 
and still in serviceable condition. One 
of these lines is at Marion, Ohio. Mr. 
Gilbert produces the poles at his own 
in the South and on account of 
his practical business methods should be 
successful in the handling of the South- 
ern white 


camps 


cedar. 


Oklahoma Telephone Expert Sees 
Automatic As Coming System. 


That the automatic system will sooner 
or later supplant the manual service in 
telephone especially in the 
larger places, is the opinion expressed by 
H. W. Hubenthal, telephone engineer of 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
after his return 


exchanges, 


from the convention in 
Mr. Hubenthal submitted a re- 
port of the convention and his observa- 
tions at various cities visited by him to 
the commission. 


Chicago. 


It was announced, Mr. Hubenthal says, 
that the Bell company would change its 
plants from manual to automatic opera- 
tion in Chicago, Kansas City and Dallas 
as rapidly as the new equipment could 
be installed. 

Passing through Kansas City, Mo., he 
visited the plants, 


local interviewing 
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operating officials. Askying why it has 
been decided to change to the auto- 
matic system, “these men informed me,” 
says Mr. Hubenthal, “that after a pains- 
taking investigation and careful study of 
the entire situation, they were forced 
to the conclusion that the only solution 
of their present difficulties, and the best 
practice for telephone exchanges, from 
now on, will be the automatic system.” 

“This was rather a decided departure 
from the usual custom of the Bell sys- 
tem,” said Mr. Hubenthal, “in that for- 
merly the Bell company, when taking over 
a plant using automatic equipment, would 
junk the apparatus and install manual 
equipment.” 

The Kansas City Terminal Railway has 
a svstem of automatic service, which Mr. 
Hubenthal inspected. Compared with a 
manual equipment system working along- 
side the other, the automatic svstem is 
considered far superior in service, Mr. 
Hubenthal reports. 


New Branch Offices of the Page 
Steel & Wire Co. 


The Page Steel & Wire Co. has opened 
a branch office in Chicago, at 29 S. La 
Salle street. This office will handle all 
Armco iron products, including Armco 
welding rods, twisted pairs, plain and gal- 
vanized strand, bond wires, Armco iron 
fence and barbed wire and other brands 
of fence manufactured by the Page Steel 
& Wire Co. 

The company has another new branch 
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The sales of the Armco iron depart 
ment are under the supervision of W. T 
Kyle, sales manager, at 30 Church street, 
New York. 


Georgia Expert Opens Offices as 
Public Utility Expert. 


After ten years’ service as rate expert 
of the Georgia Railroad Commission, J. 
Prince Webster has severed his connec- 
tions and opened an office as public ser- 
vice expert and attorney, at 332 Healey 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Webster be- 
gan with the commission as clerk and 
was successively promoted until he 
reached the position from which he re- 
signed July 1. 

He was admitted to the bar of Geor- 
gia in 1917, after a course of law 
study at night, whereupon he _ en- 
tered the practice of law as counsel in 
various rate matters. As an executive 
officer and rate expert of the commission 
he had occasion to note the need, in 
Georgia and the adjacent states, of some 
one experienced in public utility prac- 
tices, regulations, rates and services, to 
advise interested parties, and this need 
was one of the factors in his decision to 
enter the expert consultant field. 


A general survey of the public rela- 
tions of all companies serving the public 
in Georgia, of which he has personal 
knowledge, led Mr. Webster to the be- 
lief that from the experience of some of 
the companies, the public relations of oth- 
ers can be improved—not only to the ex- 











in Dixie Brand Poles. 


tent of better serving the public, but, by 
the installation of such improvemeuts t0 
bring about a more satisfactory fil incial 
result to the company furnishing the 
service. 

In announcing his entry into the 
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expert consultant on public utility mat- 
ters, Mr. Webster states that he is pre- 
pared to advise in the following mat- 
ters: 

Public relations between the 
panies and their patrons. 

The adequacy, or inadequacy, of pres- 


com- 














J. Prince Webster Has Opened Office as 
Public Service Expert and Attorney. 
ent rate schedules and their proper ad- 

justment. 

Suggestions as to proper relationship 
between the different classes of rate 
schedules and charges. 

Assistance in the preparation of peti- 
tions or protests before commercial, mu- 
nicipal or state authorities in connection 
with revision in and 
schedules. 


rates, services 


Appraisals and valuations of property; 
auditing of accounts. 

Organization—securing charters, etc. 

Capitalization—issuance of bonds and 
notes. 


Railroad rates, services and schedules, 
and, in fact, all other problems of man- 
agement and operation of public utilities 
insofar as services, capitalization and 
rates as related to the public are con- 
cerned. 

The standing which Mr. Webster at- 
tained while with the Georgia commis- 
sion is attested in a resolution which it 
adopted. 

The resolution states that Mr. Webster 
i; admirably qualified by long training and 
experience to pursue the avocation of pub- 
lic service specialist and declares that 
“the members of the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Georgia recognize in fullest meas- 
ure the great value of Mr. Webster’s 
work, his unyielding devotion to the high- 
est ideals of his business, and the con- 
spicuous ability and care with which he 
uniformly administered his trust. The 
commission and the state of Georgia have 
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sustained a severe loss in his retirement. 

He has so lived and labored and 
borne himself with such courtesy, agree- 
ableness and sincerity of manners, as to 
deserve and win our admiration, respect, 
confidence and affection.” 

During the war Mr. Webster served 
for several months as captain in the Air 
Service, returning to his 
work last December. 
new 


commission 
He enters upon his 
work with the best wishes of his 
former associates and, undoubtedly, his 
services will be in great demand not only 
by telephone companies in the South but 
by other public utilities. They are for- 
tunate to have available for consultation 
a man of Mr. Webster’s qualifications and 
experience. 


New Partnership Formed for Han- 
dling Public Utility Problems. 


C. A. Edwards, until recently and for 
nearly six years a member of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, and for- 
merly a banker and successful merchant, 
and J. K. Johnston, telephone engi- 
neer of Indianapolis, Ind., have formed 
an engineering, accounting and apprais- 
ing partnership, under the firm name of 
Edwards & Johnston, with offices in the 
Lemcke Building, Indianapolis. 

Both members of the new organiza- 
tion have made splendid reputations in 
their lines of endeavor and are especially 
well and favorably known in Indiana and 
Ohio. The new firm with its many differ- 
ent engineers and 
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ence, is quick to grasp the financial diffi- 
culties of corporations. Being of an ag- 
gressive nature, he is well fitted for argu- 
ments before the commissions and other 
regulatory bodies. 

occasions 
published biographical sketches of J. K. 
Johnston, junior member of the new firm, 
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who is an expert telephone engineer of 

27 years of actual experience and is well 

and favorably known among telephone 

owners and operators as “J. K.” 

Kellogg Board Shipped a Week Af- 
ter Receipt of Order. 

3en Woodbury, Columbus branch man- 
ager of the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., tells how pleased he is with the 
handling of an order for a switchboard 
tc be installed at Bluffton, Ohio, by the 
Bluffton Telephone Co. 

Ben says, “I do not believe in brag- 
ging, but I would like to see something 
i, print about the Bluffton, Ohio, board, 
as all of us made every effort to give 
real service on this, and it was pretty 
good work, considering Chicago was not 
able to get on this work before Tuesday 
morning.” 

The order for the Bluffton, Ohio, 
switchboard was placed with the Kellogg 
Columbus office on Decoration day and 
shipped just a week later. The order 
was received in the shop on June 4, at 
12 o’clock noon, for a 600-line standard 
Kellogg switchboard. Four hundred and 
ten lines were to be equipped and there 
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sonal charge of all 
before state 
commissions and the Interstate Commerce 
Mr. Edwards, with an apti- 
tude for all kinds of accounting gained 
by his experience as a banker and with 
an excellent commercial instinct developed 
by long and successful business experi- 


cases 


Commission. 


New 6C00-Line Kellogg Board Installed at Bluffton, Ohio. 


The order 
also included a 600-line main frame and 
an alternating 


were to be three positions. 
current rectifier. There 
were 30 duplicate supervisory cord 
cuits and everything was shipped in 
top shape by express June 6. 








